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INTRODUCTION. 



The problem of how to get through life in the 
easiest possible manner had for years been with 
me a fascinating study. 

In spite, however, of the most arduous re- 
searches of an almost microscopic character, I 
was fain at last to come to the conclusion that 
like the quest after the Philosopher's Stone and 
Squaring the Circle, the problem was no 
nearer solution than when I first started. Every- 
thing had been tried. 

Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Sailor, Apothe- 
cary, Ploughboy; there remained but Gentle- 
; man and Thief. 

The latter profession conscientious scruples 
\ prevented me from adopting, so I thought I 
Lild try that of gentleman. 



1 The 
\preven 
would 
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But how to be a gentleman without means? 

That was the question. 

One day at a railway station in New York 
I noticed a statuesque being in uniform, who 
might have been mistaken for a Greek god but 
for his trousers, directing with a majestic wave 
of the hand some people into a sleeping-car. 

(At that time I had never been in one in 
my life.) 

His bearing was so dignified and he 
had so little to do, in fact practically nothing 
except to stand by the car door and look im- 
portant, that I felt I had accidentally stumbled 
upon a heaven born occupation. 

Who and what was this man? I inquired 
and was told he was a Pullman conductor. 

* I also noticed that he was attended by a col- 
ored gentleman (also in uniform), who ap- 
peared to be doing all the work ; assisting pas- 
sengers into the car with their hand baggage, 
etc. This latter personage I was informed was 
the porter. 

When I looked again and saw all the crystal- 
ized importance of which that conductor ap- 
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peared to be the almightyrepository I felt sad 
at heart. 

Here was an ideal occupation! The very 
aristocracy of labor 1 

How was it possible for me, alone and un- 
aided, to procure such a sinecure ? 

I plucked up, however, sufficient courage to 
come down to the depot again that evening and, 
cautiously approaching one of these Pullman 
gods, I inquired how an appointment could be 
obtained. He simply withered me with an icy 
stare and told me it was not to be thought of ; 
that every other man in life wanted to be a con- 
ductor, but though millions applied only one in 
a million ever succeeded. In short I came away 
convinced that the post of Ambassador to St 
James, or even the Presidency of the United 
States were inferior jobs to this one and more 
easily accessible. 

But though downcast at the desolate pros- 
pect, I did not lose all hope, and after consulta- 
tion with a friend who was on the New York 
Central railroad I thought I saw light break- 
ing through the darkness. In other words, I' 
received an introduction to a prominent railroad 
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official who promised to "fix" me all right with 
the Pullman company. 

From this time on until I was actually ap- 
pointed I dreamed of nothing but sleeping-cars. 

How I remained in the service two years, 
what I saw and the experiences which served 
to quicken my powers of observation will be re- 
lated in the following pages; leaving to the 
traveler the task of determining the identity of 
the different characters whose likeness I have 
endeavored to draw with some truth to nature. 

Toronto, March, 1901. 

Herbert O. Holderness. 
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CHAPTER I. 



OUR FIRST FEW TRIPS AND WHAT THEY 

TAUGHT US. 

It may be worth while as an apt illustration 
of the illusive nature of day dreams to record 
the actual occurrences which took place during 
the initial period of our entrance into the ser- 
vice. Instead of bursting upon the public gaze 
as a full fledged conductor invested with all the 
powers of a relentless autocrat we identified 
ourselves on the first night we were in charge 
of a sleeping-car as merely a rattled mass of 
nerves in human form, holding in its hand a 
ticket punch and dimly conscious of a helpless, 
almost hopeless dependence on the car porter 
who, thank heaven, happened to be good-na- 
tured, though he gave ample evidence of his 
ability to see the comic side of the situation. 

IS 
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How we got through the horrors of that 
night will forever remain to us a profound mys- 
tery. Railroad tickets which should have been 
marked with the number of berth occupied by 
each passenger were taken up regardless of 
location or destination, and after an hour of 
seemingly endless work during which time the 
perspiration literally threatened in its profusion 
leave nothing of us except the proverbial grease 
spot, we found ourselves standing dazed and 
stupified with a fist full of all kinds of tickets 
(railroad and Pullman) inextricably tangled 
together and with little hope of salvation from 
any quarter. 

To make matters worse the train conductor, 
who was of that stern uncompromising variety 
known as "Pennsylvania," treated us very 
brusquely and seeing the mess things were in 
harshly demanded "what we were going to do 
about it?" "He didn't know, he was sure, for 
his part, why the Pullman company could not 
employ some one with more sense, etc." 

Right here was where all the dignity and im- 
portance we had pictured flew away, and we 
felt that a collision at that moment would have 
been an enviable distraction. 
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It would be futile to describe the depths of 
misery to which we were that memorable night 
transported and as morning dawned we sat in 
the deserted smoking room sulkily nursing our 
wrath and listening to the music of the snores 
emitted by our faithful porter, who lay asleep 
on the lounge and whose excessive somnolence 
was no doubt induced by the fatigue he had 
experienced by the recital of our woes and the 
endeavors, happily successful, to set matters 
right in our behalf. Poor man ! Though we 
were supposed to report him for sleeping on 
duty our gratitude was such that we let him 
sleep on. Had we continued to feel as we felt 
then he might have been sleeping yet. 

It is a long lane which has no turning, and 
after two or three trips we began to gain confi- 
dence and gradually emerged from the chrysalis 
state. By this time, however, we found that 
all our preconceived ideas were shattered and 
that instead of being ourselves important we 
were less even than the smallest passenger. 

We also at this time became convinced of the 
paramount importance of civility and politeness 
to passengers regardless of their attitude to- 
wards ourselves, -and we may here remark that 
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to this discovery we owe all that has been pleas- 
ant in our relation with them. 

Another discovery destroyed the fallacy that 
in order to be a proper conductor it was neces- 
sary to bully and soundly berate the porter in 
the presence of passengers. 

This mode of procedure we early learnt 
was a mistake liable to end in a black eye, a 
broken head, or other little pleasantries at the 
porter's hands — ^a denouement not likely to lead 
to success with either the passengers or the 
company. 

Here, by the way, it might be pertinent to 
remark that passengers upon entering a sleep- 
ing-car usually make the very natural mistake 
of supposing that the conductor's is the master 
hand who guides and controls all within its 
precincts. 

In one way this is true, but on the other 
hand, he (the passenger) has not counted on 
the porter. That functionary is in reality the 
deus ex machina, whose word is law and by 
whose frown or favor the passenger is either 
very comfortable or supremely unhappy. 

But to resume. After becoming somewhat 
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pi^oficient and Laving successfully strangled the 
various foolish ideas with which we were over 
come before we entered the service, we began to 
try and analyze, if possible, our surroundings 
and to ascertain the bearings of the rocks and 
shoals, which we were assured on good au- 
thority abounded on every side. 

(It was not long before we ran aground on 
one in the shape of a lost railroad ticket and it 
cost us $io to get off again.) 

For the benefit of conductors and in the hope 
that they may keep safely afloat we append the 
following chart : 

ROCKS AND SHOALS. 

Here is the list and it is well nigh calculated 
to appall the stoutest heart that ever beat 
under a conductor's uniform. 

1. Sleeping-Car Inspectors. — ^These are de- 
relicts which may be encountered in spite of a 
good lookout at any hour of the day or night. 

2. Passengers who don't know what they 
want and insist upon getting it 
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to this discovery we owe all that has been pleas- 
ant in our relation with them. 

Another discovery destroyed the fallacy that 
in order to be a proper conductor it was neces- 
sary to bully and soundly berate the porter in 
the presence of passengers. 

This mode of procedure we early learnt 
was a mistake liable to end in a black eye, a 
broken head, or other little pleasantries at the 
porter's hands — z denouement not likely to lead 
to success with either the passengers or the 
company. 

Here, by the way, it might be pertinent to 
remark that passengers upon entering a sleep- 
ing-car usually make the very natural mistake 
of supposing that the conductor's is the master 
hand who guides and controls all within its 
precincts. 

In one way this is true, but on the other 
hand, he (the passenger) has not counted on 
the porter. That functionary is in reality the 
deus ex machina, whose word is law and by 
whose frown or favor the passenger is either 
very comfortable or supremely unhappy. 

But to resume. After becoming somewhat 
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pi^oficient and Laving successfully strangled the 
various foolish ideas with which we were over 
come before we entered the service, we began to 
try and analyze, if possible, our surroundings 
and to ascertain the bearings of the rocks and 
shoals, which we were assured on good au- 
thority abounded on every side. 

(It was not long before we ran aground on 
one in the shape of a lost railroad ticket and it 
cost us $io to get off again.) 

For the benefit of conductors and in the hope 
that they may keep safely afloat we append the 
following chart : 

ROCKS AND SHOALS. 



Here is the list and it is well nigh calculated 
to appall the stoutest heart that ever beat 
under a conductor's uniform. 

1. Sleeping-Car Inspectors. — ^These are de- 
relicts which may be encountered in spite of a 
good lookout at any hour of the day or night. 

2. Passengers who don't know what they 
want and insist upon getting it. 
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to this discovery we owe all that has been pleas- 
ant in our relation with them. 

Another discovery destroyed the fallacy that 
in order to be a proper conductor it was neces- 
sary to bully and soundly berate the porter in 
the presence of passengers. 

This mode of procedure we early learnt 
was a mistake liable to end in a black eye, a 
broken head, or other little pleasantries at the 
porter's hands — ^ denouement not likely to lead 
to success with either the passengers or the 
company. 

Here, by the way, it might be pertinent to 
remark that passengers upon entering a sleep- 
ing-car usually make the very natural mistake 
of supposing that the conductor's is the master 
hand who guides and controls all within its 
precincts. 

In one way this is true, but on the other 
hand, he (the passenger) has not counted on 
the porter. That functionary is in reality the 
deus ex machina, whose word is law and by 
whose frown or favor the passenger is either 
very comfortable or supremely unhappy. 

But to resume. After becoming somewhat 
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pi'oficient and Laving successfully strangled the 
various foolish ideas with which we were over 
come before we entered the service, we began to 
try and analyze, if possible, our surroundings 
and to ascertain the bearings of the rocks and 
shoals, which we were assured on good au- 
thority abounded on every side. 

(It was not long before we ran aground on 
one in the shape of a lost railroad ticket and it 
cost us $io to get off again.) 

For the benefit of conductors and in the hope 
that they may keep safely afloat we append the 
following chart : 

ROCKS AND SHOALS. 



Here is the list and it is well nigh calculated 
to appall the stoutest heart that ever beat 
under a conductor's uniform. 

1. Sleeping-Car Inspectors. — ^These are de- 
relicts which may be encountered in spite of a 
good lookout at any hour of the day or night. 

2. Passengers who don't know what they 
want and insist upon getting it 
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to this discovery we owe all that has been pleas- 
ant in our relation with them. 

Another discovery destroyed the fallacy that 
in order to be a proper conductor it was neces- 
sary to bully and soundly berate the porter in 
the presence of passengers. 

This mode of procedure we early learnt 
was a mistake liable to end in a black eye, a 
broken head, or other little pleasantries at the 
porter's hands — s, denouement not likely to lead 
to success with either the passengers or the 
company. 

Here, by the way, it might be pertinent to 
remark that passengers upon entering a sleep- 
ing-car usually make the very natural mistake 
of supposing that the conductor's is the master 
hand who guides and controls all within its 
precincts. 

In one way this is true, but on the other 
hand, he (the passenger) has not counted on 
the porter. That functionary is in reality the 
deus ex machina, whose word is law and by 
whose frown or favor the passenger is either 
very comfortable or supremely unhappy. 

But to resume. After becoming somewhat 
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pi'oficient and Laving successfully strangled the 
various foolish ideas with which we were over 
come before we entered the service, we began to 
try and analyze, if possible, our surroundings 
and to ascertain the bearings of the rocks and 
shoals, which we were assured on good au- 
thority abounded on every side. 

(It was not long before we ran aground on 
one in the shape of a lost railroad ticket and it 
cost us $io to get off again.) 

For the benefit of conductors and in the hope 
that they may keep safely afloat we append the 
following chart : 

ROCKS AND SHOALS. 

Here is the list and it is well nigh calculated 
to appall the stoutest heart that ever beat 
under a conductor's uniform. 

1. Sleeping-Car Inspectors. — These are de- 
relicts which may be encountered in spite of a 
good lookout at any hour of the day or night. 

2. Passengers who don't know what they 
want and insist upon getting it 



II. Letting porter shine shoes in the smok- 
ing room when it is impossible for him to find 
a place elsewhere. 
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3. Chronic kicki;rs who always have a griev- 
ance and religiously report conductors upon 
general principles. 

4. Letting passengers off at one station when 
they should have got off at another. (This is a 
dangerous rock and often expensive.) 

5. Losing railroad tickets (another danger- 
ous rock). 

6. Failing to please a car full of passengers 
with a temperature exactly suited to his or her \ 

individual taste. 

i 

7. Letting dust accumulate in summer when 
it comes in faster than it can be kept out: 

8. Letting porter snore so loudly that he 
wakes even himself. 

9. Letting porter sleep at all. 

10. Failing to give a pillow to a passenger 
in the day time when you see he does not want 
one. 



( 



\ 
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12. Letting passengers put their clothes in 
unoccupied upper berths even when there is 
plenty of room, or wrangling with them to 
keep the rule which says they may not do so. 

13. (Being caught) Taking a drink of 
whisky even when you are nearly dead with the 
cramps. 

14. Taking "too" much whisky whether you 
have cramps or not. (This is a rock upon 
which the ship is often lost. In trying to get 
off it is always best to put the accident down 
to "losing your reckoning/' but be sure and 
keep "your birthday" out of the calculation.) 

15. Trying to keep your self-respect with un- 
reasonable or drunken passengers. 

16. Absolutely keeping it and incidentally 
kicking an assistant superintendent or other 
minor Pullman official for mistaking you for a 
dog in his manner of speech. 

17. Being too affectionate to female passen- 
gers. (This is a very hard rock to get off when 
you are once aground and in a heavy sea the 
ship has been known to beat itself to pieces. ) 
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1 8. (Being caught) Smoking on duty. 

19. Putting the company's money in the 
wrong pocket. (This is a dangerous quick- 
sand where the ship often sinks out of sight.) 

20. Being detected by a spotter (or special 
agent) in any of the offenses enumerated in the 
above list in addition to those his own fancy 
may picture. 

Note. — Pompous railroad officials, district 
and divisional Pullman superintendents, cats, 
dogs, parrots and other obstacles, will receive 
due attention in chapters devoted to themselves. 

Thus only one conductor out of every hun- 
dred brings his ship safely into port. To reach 
the desired haven a complete equipment com- 
bining the shrewdest intelligence with a thor- 
ough self-command and many varied accom- 
plishments thrown in is necessary. The injunc- 
tion "Be ye wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves" should be nailed up among the other 
texts in every Pullman conductor's room. 



I 
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CHAPTER II. 



TYPES OF PASSENGERS. 

Who that has ever looked into a kaleidoscope 
has failed to notice the many changes of design 
and color which a mere turn of the instrument 
reveals ? 

Fully as wonderful is that human kaleido- 
scope, a Pullman car, which every trip presents 
an infinite variety of character for study and 
contemplation. The pompous, the selfish, the 
purseproud and the mean are here mingled 
with the jovial, the gay and the spendthrift 
elements of society, often in such curious com- 
bination as to make the most startling contrast, 
in which life's sunshine and shadow are con- 
tinually chasing each other. 

Those two elderly ladies who have a corpse 
in the baggage car and whose eyes are still 
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wet with tears of sorrow sit in the section 
opposite to some giddy college youths who, 
with buoyant spirits and happy anticipation of 
the freedom they have but just begun to taste, 
are laughingly retailing the last new joke per- 
petrated on one of their companions. The 
jaundiced, dyspeptic looking man who sits op- 
posite to them frowns ominously as if he felt 
their hilarity a personal stricture on his own ill- 
temper, which there is little reason to doubt 
it really is, while the fat, perspiring lady with 
the butcher's shop complexion, hard by, is look- 
ing stealthily at them sideways as if to find out 
whether their mirth has any relation to her 
superabundance of adipose tissue or not. 

A little meek looking old lady with chin 
whiskers, who has been deposited carefully in 
her seat by anxious relatives before the train 
started, sits in trembling apprehension of the 
approach of the conductor to collect the tickets, 
unable quite as yet to reconcile herself to her 
new surroundings and looking every now and 
then to see that she is quite certain her ticket 
is safe. 

A pompous old gentleman, accompanied by a 
pair of gold spectacles and a young man, ap- 
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pears in the car. He has purchased a ticket for 
the drawing room and wants to let everybody 
into the secret. He is fat and plethoric in ap- 
pearance and inquires of the porter in a com- 
manding tone of voice "where the conductor is 
to be found." If that functionary does not at 
once appear the old gentleman fusses and fumes 
and lets the whole car know that he "thinks it 
is very extraordinary that no one is on hand to 
take his ticket and show him his state room." 
"My state room/* "my state room." That is 
the burden of his song, as if the world should 
and would stand still to attend to him; — the 
0(nly one in it. 

Who has failed to observe the gay and glit- 
tering female who languishes in solitude the 
first fifty miles of the journey, casting around 
ever and anon glances so melting and appealing 
as to soften the stoniest masculine hearty after- 
wards to be found by some ardent admirer 
who, like his prototype, the stage hero, has a 
knack of appearing at the most opportune mo- 
ment and to be "quite unexpected." 

"So charmed to see you, Mr. Dash ! Why, I 
thought you were in St Louis !" — ^although in 
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all probability she had watched him get into 
one of the day coaches at the terminus. 



Look at that precious piece of humanity sit- 
ting all by himself huddled up in the corner of 
his seat with a woolen comforter, although the 
weather is warm, tightly wound around his 
throat. 

How uneasily he glances up every now and 
then at the ventilator overhead if to make sure 
that not a breath of air can reach him. 

"Porter ! I feel a draught coming from some- 
where. Shut those ventilators immediately, 
and I protest against that open window over 
there." 

Other people may suffocate with the heat, 
but it makes no difference to him. He has 
never taken a bath in his life and air might 
prove fatal to him. 

Sometimes the emigrant father, the posses- 
sor of dirt and dollars, makes his appearance 
usually accompanied by a malodorous family 
and a frowsy looking woman, bringing with 
them enough bundles and parcels to fill an en- 
tire baggage car. They are coming fron> 
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somewhere outside the confines of civilization 
and are at once the bugbear and despair of the 
porter, who is continually cleaning up after 
them. As they generally speak a confounded 
jargon of Polish and Bohemian and do not 
understand any other language, it is a diffi- 
cult matter to head them off in any direction 
or in fact to deal with them at all. Dropping 
them, bundles and all, outside on the track with 
the train at full speed, is the only suitable rem- 
edy. 

The invalid who was brought in on a 
stretcher at the last stopping place is in the final 
stage of consumption and is going home to die. 
The great emaciation, unusual brilliancy of eye, 
the hectic flush and paroxsyms of coughing, 
followed by those tell tale drops which dye the 
handkerchief held to his mouth, all proclaim the 
approach of the destroyer. He has come all 
the way from Denver accompanied by his de- 
voted young wife. Watch with what assiduous 
attention she notes every look, and the air of 
cheerfulness, we had almost said gaiety, with 
which she waits upon him in order that he may 
not guess the existence of that sorrow which is 
gnawing at her heart. 
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These examples are but a few caught at ran- 
dom. and form a very infinitesimal portion of 
the diflferent types of humanity daily to be met 
with on a Pullman car. 

In order, therefore, that an adequate idea 
may be gained of them individually it will be 
necessary to classify them and present a type 
of each class in a chapter devoted to that pur- 
pose. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE CHRONIC KICKER. 

In disease the word "chronic" implies a con- 
dition which has become a second nature to the 
unfortunate individual cursed with it and is 
therefore in the main incurable. 

To be a chronic anything at once challenges 

all the powers, whether medical, physiologfical 

or psychological, to find a remedy, invariably 
without result. 

The subject of the present sketch is no ex- 
ception. 

The principal symptom is a generally 
dissatisfied look, accompanied by an apparent 
desire to be very uncomfortable and to extend 
that privilege to everybody else. 

The chronic kicker always makes a fuss about 
something as soon as his foot touches the car 
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Step. Either he has failed to get the particular 
section he desired and the one which has been 
assigned to him is "over the wheels," or the 
car being full he is only able to secure an upper 
berth. In the latter case the pot always boils 
over. 

With an indescribably brutal air he demands 
to see the diagram and if his name appears 
dimly discernable underneath that of someone 
else he curses and swears, heaping maledictions 
upon everybody from the president of the Pull- 
man company down to the porter. 

His impotent rage would be amusing if it did 
not (as it more often does) take a personal turn 
in which a raging desire to inflict grievous 
bodily injury on the eyes and limbs of the con- 
ductor plays a prominent part. 

At this point we always feel deeply indebted 
to our early diplomatic training and invariably 
pursue the same tactics as the late lamented 
Mr. Evans, the horse tamer, who used to stare 
his beast out of countenance till he fell down 
out of sheer astonishment, only that in our case 
the vicious animal stands upon two legs instead 
of four. 
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The traits of character possessed by a "per- 
verse and stiff-necked generation of vipers" if 
crammed into one individual would admirably 
represent the subject of this sketch who, after 
his wrath at the* berth episode has somewhat 
cooled, marches up and down the car, finally 
venting the rest of his spleen by viciously biting 
off the end of a cigar (in which act we can 
plainly discern our own especial nose if it hap- 
pened to be there) and striking very violently 
an unoffending box of matches in the smoke 
room. 

Sometimes chronic kicking takes a querulous 
form instead of the foregoing maniacal frenzy, 
and in order to give an adequate idea of the 
difficulties encountered in these class of cases 
we here reproduce a scenic display in which we 
once took part : 

Scene : A sleeping car. 

Dramatis Personae: Conductor, porter, pas- 
sengers (snickering quietly and looking on with 
their mouths wide open.) 

Chronic Kicker (seated) — Conductor, when 
is that "diner" put on ? 

Conductor — Probably (as we are ten min- 
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utes late) at next meeting point in twenty min- 
utes' time. 

Chronic Kicker — Oh, dear me, dear me, I 
thought it was on all the time. What a wretch- 
ed road this is ; and shall I have to stay up to 
have my baggage examined at Port Huron ? 

Conductor — Oh, no. You can if you like 
give your keys to the porter when you retire. 
He is not required by the rules to do this, but 
will see it examined for you for a slight con- 
sideration. 

Chronic Kicker — ^How perfectly preposter- 
ous! Dear me, and to think that this is the 
twentieth century and that the arrangements 
for the comfort of passengers is so poor, so 
poor ! Dear me, dear me. 

Scene changes, lo p. m. — Berths made up. 

Chronic Kicker — Porter, I see you have 
made my berth head first! You will have to 
change it to feet first. ( Porter changes it. ) 

Chronic Kicker — ^No, no ; dear me, dear me, 
I forgot, I cannot lay feet first. It makes me 
sick. Change it again! 

One hour after bell rings incessantly. 
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Porter {sotta voice) — I wonder who that is 
ringing. I guess it's that old lobster in lower 8. 
{to Chronic Kicker) — What do you want, sir? 

Chronic Kicker — I'm dying for want of air, 
porter. This car is insufferably hot and I shall 
report it tomorrow. Give me a glass of water. 
(Water is brought.) Dear me, dear me, I 
thought you were distilling it. Where have 
you been all this time? (Drinks water as if he 
had never tasted a drop in his life.) 

Chronic Kicker — Give me another glass and, 
— stay. This car is getting too cold now. I feel 
a draught coming through the window. Dear 
me, how very annoying. Be sure and call me 
an hour before Toronto ! Do you hear ? Dear 
me, that man's a stupid ass. 

The only sign of haM)iness ever shown by a 
chronic kicker is when he recognizes another 
of his own species traveling in the same car. 
He then has somebody who will not only sym- 
pathize with his freaks of fancy, but boldly 
back him up in any assertion, however false and 
ridiculous. 

The exchange of confidences which follows 
such a meeting always results in the explosion 
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of short, sharp sentences which may be caught 
by the ear "on the fly" as it were: "Never 
come by this road if I can help it !" "Disgust- 
ing bad service!" "Trains always late!" 

"Usually go by L road, but missed train," 

etc., etc. 

The chronic kicker's boots squeak when he 
walks, and he takes them to bed with him. 
This enables him to get up an argument with 
the porter in the morning, who he reports for 
not shining the articles in question, and — it 
saves a quarter. 

When at last he gets off the car he congratu- 
lates himself that he is a philanthropist who for 
the public good has tried to remedy some abuses 
and reflects that though like most reformers 
he is certain to have earned the detestation of 
everybody he is still a martyr to a just cause. 

Lastlyhe kicks himself for not having kicked 
harder and feels that he will make up for his 
soft-heartedness upon the next occasion. 

We ourselves wish him no harm, but if he 
breaks his neck at the next crossing we will not 
shed, even crocodile's tears. 



CHAPTER IV; 



THE YOUNG HEBREW COMMERCIAL TRAVELER. 

It may be difficult for the ordinary mind to 
comprehend why the money lender, the second- 
hand clothes dealer, the pawnbroker and the 
rag and bone merchant should ever have been 
selected as "chosen people," but the difficulty 
becomes absolutely insurmountable when the 
case of the young Jew drummer is considered. 
Whatever legal compact may have been entered 
into in the long ago with Jehovah as "the party 
of the first part," it is quite certain that the pro- 
foundest prophetic foresight could never for 
one moment have- entertained a thought of 
what the twentieth century had in store as a 
surprise in the shape of this up to date speci- 
men of the tribe of Judah, age 22, who, accord- 
ing to the aforesaid compact, is clearly included 
in the same provisions as "the party of the 
second part." 

"Fresh" as the choicest unsalted creamery 
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butter, with ever a single eye to business and 
*'two" for any young lady of tempting appear- 
ance who may happen to be traveling alone, the 
young Pullman Jew is undoubtedly the "cutest" 
biped that ever walked, and as a specimen of 
idiotic conceit the most wonderful to be found. 
The operatic male singer runs him very close 
for a while, but in the end is miserably beaten 
with a head and neck to spare. 

Without any experience, save what his 
father's store may have yielded, he appears as 
a scintillating coruscation of diamonds whereof 
he himself forms the enameled setting,and from 
his shoes to his collar (which latter is usually 
of abnormal height), is the very pink of band- 
box perfection ; the whole surmounted by a tol- 
erably good-looking face whose identity is 
strongly marked with the Hebraic nose. 

Notice the assurance with which he ogles the 
young lady who sits in the section at the end of 
the car, as with hands thrust deep into his 
trousers pockets and rattling the silver dollars 
therein, he struts down the aisle firmly con- 
vinced that of all the people in the car, if not 
the world, he is "It." 

He approaches the object of his solicitude in 
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much the same manner as the torn cat does the 
tabby on the garden wall airing his masculinity 
as a tempting: bait for the feminine eye, — a dis- 
tinctively feline characteristic' 

If, however, the lady is coy and upon a closer 
approach appears disgusted by his lavish dis- 
play of personal charms, he instantly becomes 
very discreet and seating himself in the nearest 
vacant section waits to open a window (or a 
conversation), brush away a few specks of dust 
or perform some other little office which will 
serve to ingratiate him. 

So persistent is he in his endeavors to do so 
that very often the object of these unwelcome 
attentions is obliged to tell him point blank 
that his room is preferable to his company, or 
in extreme instances to complain to the con- 
ductor or another passenger. These are sad 
cases in which an overdose of self-esteem has 
produced alarming svinptoms which call for 
vigorous treatment. "They generally get it !" 

In striking contrast to his amorous antics 
are those in which he poses as a "know it all'' 
man of the world. With other passengers in 
the smoking room during the general conversa- 
tion he hears in his own voice a veritable oracle 
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speaking and "snatches a fearful joy" there- 
from. Whether the question under discussion 
be politics, the South African war or the Nica- 
raguan Canal, it is astonishing how this young 
man settles them all and at the same time "fig- 
ures out" the location of Nicaragua as some- 
where down in Ohio, or confounds South 
Africa with the Solomon Islands. 

With regard to his estimate of the way the 
car should be run by the conductor he is autoc- 
racy undiluted and airs his views very freely, 
kicking upon the slightest provocation and fre- 
quently on none at all. It is our invariable ex- 
perience that these young Jews are as danger- 
ous to handle as bottles of nitro-glycerine, since 
they will surely report anything which their 
fancy strikes them as being at all reportable, 
and one of them will give more trouble than a 
whole carload of millionaires. 

Like most passengers who have a knack of 
ignoring the claims of the porter in the morn- 
ing, he is always on the lookout for a griev- 
ance and generally succeeds in finding one, his 
fervent mental ejaculation upon leaving the car 
being, "Thank God there's another quarter 
s^ved." 



CHAPTER V. 



THE OLD LADY WITH THE PARROT. 

"Where ignorance is bliss 'tis folly to be 
wise" and in no instance is the old adage so 
strikingly illustrated as in that peculiar species 
of absent-mindedness which invariably over- 
comes Pullman conductors and porters when 
dogs, monkeys, cats or parrots are in process of 
being surreptitiously smuggled into sleeping 
cars in defiance of all rules and regulations to 
the contrary. 

It would surely break the most adamantine 
heart to be the means of divorcing, even for a 
brief space, "dearest Fido" from his doting 
mistress, but the mind absolutely recoils with 
something very much akin to horror at the 
mere thought of separating a fierce old woman 
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from her parrot. A bear robbed of its whelps 
is not more of a "holy terror." 

Why parrots should be the especial appanage 
of elderly females still remains an inlscrutable 
mystery ; unless it be that the glibness of speech 
shown by these birds recommends itself to gar- 
rulous natures as a characteristic to be proud 
of. But this view is merely put forward as our 
own humble opinion and not as one possessing 
any claim to psychological authority. 

We have a very vivid recollection of having 
once at a terminal station assisted an old lady 
into the car apparently without any other bag- 
gage than a small hand satchel, afterwards, 
however, to discover that a tall parcel evidently 
with a dome-shaped top, but carefully concealed 
in newspaper wrappings had been deposited by 
some one in the section reserved for her. 

It was useless to deny that we had very 
shrewd suspicions, not to say grave apprehen- 
sions, that the mysterious parcel was a cage 
with something in it, but finally concluded that 
as we knew really nothing of its contents un- 
less so informed by means of any sense at our 
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disposal it was none of our business. Time5 
out of number the old lady was seen to peep 
very cautiously into the parcel and utter a few 
cabalistic words, which sounded to us more 
like an incantation in the Ojibbewa language 
than anything else, and every time she did so 
curious noises proceeded from the interior, leav- 
ing us still unenlightened and more mystified 
than ever. 

When the berths were made up at night and 
the old lady was forced to move in order to 
have her own attended to, she hastily seized 
the parcel and held it on her lap until she could 
retire, which she did as soon as possible, placing 
it carefully inside the berth curtains. This ac- 
tion was seriously opposed by the porter who, 
however, was finally overcome almost to tears 
upon finding a dollar thrust into his hand and 
very soon the old lady and her mysterious com- 
panion were apparently: — to judge from the 
silence which reigned: — "off to the land of 
nod." 

About the hour of 2 o'clock on the following 
morning we were sitting ( for it was our watch 
on deck, so to speak), in an unoccupied section 
of the dimly lighted car soliloquizing alternate- 
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ly on the wonderful power of the human nose 
as a tone producing instrument and sinking 
every now and then ourselves into a nodding 
dose when we were suddenly startled by the 
sound of a voice singing and then stopping sud- 
denly with a "whirr" like a policeman's rattle. 

Being half asleep and half awake we thought 
it probable that our mind had played us false, 
and after attributing the sensations we experi- 
enced to a pork pie hastily swallowed at the 
last stopping station we had once again com- 
posed ourselves for another nap when a hoarse, 
sepulchral voice was heard to utter very slowly 
and distinctly these words : "Betsy, prepare to 
die!" A death-like stillness ensued, broken 
only by the audible thumping of our own heart 
coupled with a dreadful sense of oppression 
which twenty pork pies could never have pro- 
duced, 

"Murder! Murder! Save me!" gasped a 
voice in smothered accents. There was no mis- 
taking the realism of the whole thing this time, 
and kicking over hastily all thoughts of indi- 
gestible pastry, we stood bolt upright shaking 
all over with apprehension and large beads of 
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perspiration. Here was a dreadful situation ! ! ! 
There appeared to be no evidence of a struggle 
going on in any of the berths, and rushing fran- 
tically up and down the car we at length arrived 
trembling with excitement at the spot from 
whence we thought the voice had proceeded, 
but could find nothing. 

By this time the passengers were all fairly 
aroused and just as we were about to institute a 
thorough search throughout each berth, a voice 
in the old lady's section was heard singing, 
"Over the garden wall I let the baby fall." It 
was suggested by some that the occupant might 
be an escaped lunatic, but upon investigation 
It turned out that the mysterious parcel which 
accompanied the old lady was nothing more 
than a cage with a parrot in it, who, unused 
to being cooped up so long in such a confined 
atmosphere, had tried to relieve his feelings by 
giving a series of recitations. 

The old lady on being aroused was heard to 
soundly berate the unfortunate bird, who re- 
joiced in the name of "Duller", and threaten- 
ing all kinds of dire vengeance against the 
company and its officials, retired with her com- 
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panion to the baggage car to await, as best she 
could, the morning light. 

How it happened that we got out of that 
scrape with either our reason or our position 
can never be satisfactorily explained, except on 
the theory that the exceeding comicality of the 
situation proved our salvation. 

Hereafter all mysterious parcels underwent 
a rigid inspection to the utter exclusion of pet 
animals in general and parrots in particular. 



CHAPTER VL 



NEWLY MARRIED COUPLES. 

The magnetic attraction of which even the 
smallest wedding party is always the center, is 
the most powerful on earth. It is the price ex- 
acted by Hymen for an approach to the sacred 
altar which must be paid by all, regardless of 
rank, whether prince or peasant, peer or coster- 
monger, and it might almost be said that it is 
the only price which is ever paid ungrudgingly. 

The husband, of course, pays roundly for the 
privilege and when all the bills are in and the 
circumstances incident to satisfying insatiate 
public curiosity with their distressing effects 
upon sensitive nerves are taken into considera- 
tion, it can be well seen that matrimony is not 
a state which may be lightly entered into. 

But if marriage is a serious business in ordi- 
nary stay-at-home life, how much more so is it 
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when the journey is begun in a Pullman car. 
Do what he may to avoid it, the fierce light of 
publicity beats upon the unfortunate groom's 
devoted head from the fall of the first shower 
of rice which he is doing his best to dodge upon 
the car step, until he arrives at his destination. 
It is of no avail for him to rush into the interior 
for his jubilant friends upon these occasions 
appear to have unlimited license to torment him 
until the last moment, and just as he thinks he 
has settled with all who have come to see him 
off, bang goes another handful of rice, half of 
it down his neck and the other half filling his 
pockets. 

Listen just for a moment to the noise and 
confusion made outside by the wedding party. 
A dozen voices at least are shouting all at once, 
but above the din can be plainly heard : "Good- 
bye, Carrie darling. Don't forget to write to 
your Flossie ! And be sure to tell us whether 
George is behaving himself!" (Carrie is too 
blushing and excited to reply and can only nod 
her head and wave her handkerchief), while 
another dozen pairs of lungs are yelling: 
"Good-bye George, old boy ! Take care of Car- 
rie, and don't forget your friends in Berlin !" 
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"Good-bye boys," answers George, "and tell 
mother to cheer up." George says this in 
rather a subdued tone as if he were going out 
to South Africa instead of on his hone3rmoon. 

At last the train moves off, and with dis- 
heveled hair and hats decidedly the worse for 
these friendly attentions, the bride and her hus- 
band retire to their stateroom, if they can afford 
one, or their section if they cannot. In the lat- 
ter case they always have our deep S3rmpathy, 
for the unhappy pair at once become the c)mo- 
sure of all the eyes in the car and even the 
porter, who by virtue of his position is sup- 
posed to be supremely indifferent to births, 
marriages or deaths when he is on duty, imme- 
diately finds it necessary to be particularly busy 
about the section in which they are sitting. 
The conductor, of course, is too dignified to 
make his immediate appearance and then only 
does so, not out of curiosity, but as a mere mat- 
ter of duty when he collects the tickets. 

In the meantime the passengers are getting 
in their little work, and we have always noticed 
that those who have remained without moving 
a muscle or have been asleep ever since the 
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journey began, now become very wide awake 
and have cramped limbs that require stretching 
and which oblige them to walk about; or they 
become the victims of uncontrollable thirst if 
the smoke room happens to be at the interesting 
end of the car. 

The young men travelers seem to have no 
hesitation in walking deliberately past the 
couple, staring at them as they do so, while the 
very old ones, who it would be supposed from 
their senility had long since ceased to have any 
interest in such matters, carefully adjust their 
spectacles to join in the general survey. In 
short, the whole car is in that pleasing state of 
excitement which such an event as a wedding 
is alone capable of producing, and everybody 
has by common consent adopted the unhappy 
couple as a part and parcel of public property. 

While all this commotion is going on the 
authors of it are perhaps trying to look quite 
unconcerned as if being married was such an 
everyday occurrence that they were not in the 
least disturbed by it. Carrie's wedding hat is 
being shaken to clear it of rice, and George is 
very busy brushing oflf some grains which still 
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persist in adhering to her jacket, eventually 
both of them settling down to a quiet tete-a- 
tete. But it sometimes happens that both Car- 
rie and George are from the country; become 
fearfully embarrassed, and are at a loss what to 
do with their hands and arms or, in fact, any 
part of their bodies. 

This is a dreadful predicament from which 
only a collision, an explosion, or an earthquake 
could provide adequate relief. 

Occasionally a newly married couple will 
board the car apparently without attracting any 
attention save that which is bestowed upon 
most strangers by the idlers at the depot where 
they got on, and thus for a while may succeed 
in cheating the traveling public out of their 
inalienable rights as sensation hunterr This 
deception never lasts very long. 

Honeymoon love, like a large five-story fire 
with a high wind and plenty of explosives to 
keep it going, cannot be quenched by any 
known process. 

It is bound to burn itself out. 

Highly instructive is it to watch the proceed- 
ings of a couple so situated. 
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It is evident that George has previously in- 
structed Carrie how to act that they may suc- 
cessfully delude onlookers into the fatuous be- 
lief that they (the husband and wife) are quite 
an ancient married couple who are just going 
round the world for the fiftieth time. In 
order to give color to the deception George will 
play the part of a heavy father (without the 
whiskers), speaking in an austere tone of voice 
calculated to deceive even himself and with an 
assurance which defies the most lynx-eyed sus- 
picion. 

Carrie also plays the "ingenue" to perfection 
and we have even known upon several occasions 
a visionary family to be spoken of by both 
Carrie and George in order to settle decisively 
any doubts as to their real character. 

All this, however, is of no avail, for long be- 
fore nightfall the veil has dropped of its own 
accord and left the lovers exposed in their real 
newly wed relationship. 

Of all the Carries and Georges we have 
known and their names are legion none have 
ever succeeded in masking their identity or 
stamping out human nature in the all-pervading 
personality of the little god Cupid. 



CHAPTER VII. 



GRAND DUKES AND DUCHESSES. 

The illuminating agent in most Pullman cars 
is Pintsch gas, and it might be added that they 
also carry an atmosphere peculiar to them- 
selves ; to be found under no other conditions, 
and which from its singular properties has 
been called "egoistic" gas because through its 
influence ordinary everyday people speedily he- 
come, as it were, intoxicated with themselves, 
acquiring a changed manner and increased self- 
importance. 

(This is a very curious phenomenon for 
which we await with breathless interest a satis- 
factory scientific explanation. ) 

' How it comes about that plain Mr. Smith, 
who keeps a grocery in the thriving little me- 
tropolis of Squawkerville, should leave behind 
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him at the store all his ordinary characteristics 
which he apparently puts off with his apron 
and by merely paying 25 cents for a seat ride in 
a Pullman car become transformed into a grand 
seigneur ; or that ladies, who when at home in 
Catletstown occupy a position not so immeas- 
urably superior to the servant girl they em- 
ploy, should sweep with such a disdainful mien 
into a parlor car as if the very carpet ought to 
feel highly honored by their tread, are questions 
which (unless the gas theory previously men- 
tioned be a correct one) are practically unan- 
swerable. 

That all classes of people, perhaps, with the 
exception of millionaires, are more or less over- 
come by this subtle atmosphere is an uncon- 
trovertible fact to which any observer who 
from long experience is immune to its influence, 
will undoubtedly bear witness, but the effects 
appear to be worse and more far-reaching in an 
inverse ratio to the amount of money expended 
for fare and the distance traveled. Hence it 
is that those who ride only a short distance and 
pay a small price are badly affected and it is 
with this class that we propose to deal in the 
present chapter, giving them the title which ap- 
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pears at its head as the most suitable we could 
find for the purpose. 

To the explorer after singular types of char- 
acter, human or otherwise, locality plays a very 
important part. In one particular town or 
street the dogs appear possessed of traits wholly 
foreign to their canine relatives or friends in 
other towns or streets, while the cats and fowls 
of a certain locality display a recklessness and 
total disregard of those ordiary domestic pro- 
clivities which endear other cats and fowls to 
their owners in another neighborhood. 

It is only upon this theory that we have been 
able to undlerstand why the little town of 
Quackford, Ontario, should yield so rich a 
harvest of the type we are now presenting, for 
we make bold to aver that there is not a rail- 
road station upon the map of North America 
today which presents more points of interest 
for observation and contemplation. 

There the entire population seem to have but 
one occupation and to be animated by but one 
desire, viz., to appear on the platform at train 
time ; when a motley assemblage of women and 
children, dogs and young shopmen, laborers 
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and tramps, old men and maidens, with a 
sprinkling of the everlasting male railway clerk, 
are around to see what a kind Providence has 
sent them upon this particular afternoon to gape 
and wonder at. 

The » mercurial spirits of that admirable 
human thermometer, the porter, always ap- 
peared to sink out of sight at this particular 
point on our journey, accompanied by scarcely 
audible mutterings among which the words 
"d — d cheap skates" could alone be distin- 
guished. When no ice was around such senti- 
ments created much wonderment and some lit- 
tle apprehension in our mind as portending a 
coming storm, doubtless referring (it is true in 
a very vague manner) to a certain undesirable 
class of passengers who were wont to come on 
board here. But this by way of parenthesis. 

In order that we may transmit to the reader 
some idea of our own thoughts and feelings as 
we used to gaze upon the animated scene pre- 
sented by this special platform we will here in- 
troduce a few of the characters who strove to 
transform themselves in fancy for half an hour 
or so into real millionaires. 
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The flurried, anxious-looking little man who 
is coming this way with a face like a stoat 
ornamented by two dabs of sparse brown hair, 
popularly denominated mutton chops, is Mr. 
Timmins, the barber. He is quite a celebrity in 
his way, though he has never been known to 
travel beyond the county limits and very rarely 
goes anywhere; hence his extreme anxiety to 
ascertain how soon the train leaves. 

He is going to Georgetown to fetch Aunt 
Jemima over for a visit and on such an auspi- 
cious occasion it is imperative that his friends 
should assemble to see him off. It is also im- 
perative that he should cut a dash in a Pullman 
car, for is it not a fact that the Wigginses and 
the Smiths and the Jobsons, who live in the 
same street, are on the platform, with open 
mouths, completely awestruck to think what a 
lucky man Mr. Timmins is to be able to go a 
journey by train; besides, Maggie Wiggins, 
who is such a talkative girl, will be sure to tell 
all the neighbors that Mr. T. actually went into 
one of them grand sleepin' cars. 

Mr. Timmins wears a light overcoat, which 
is faintly seen through the crowd of friends 
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buzzing around him, and being in distinct con- 
trast with the dark clothes worn by them, bears 
a decided resemblance to a piece of meat cov- 
ered with flies. All at once a commotion 
among the flies announces the fact that Mr. T. 
has left his flask (which he always carries as a 
talisman) behind him; so a large messenger fly 
in the form of an obese undertaker is hastily 
dispatched to the bar to procure another, which 
noble act is rewarded upon his return by a buzz 
of approbation. 

The messages to Au^t Jemima, of which Mr. 
Timmins is made the important repository are 
without number and would easily fill two 
quarto volumes if written. They would 
also fill us with astonishment to think of 
the elastic nature of that little man's memory 
if we did not know that considerably more than 
half of them would be forgotten before the train 
had even left the yard. 

The last good-byes are being said and the 
basket of sandwiches (without which no trav- 
eler of Mr. Timmins' pretensions ever leaves 
Quackford) having been handed in, that gentle- 
man stands on the car platform awaiting the 
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signal for the train to move out with as much 
suppressed emotion visible on his countenance 
as if he were never coming back. 

The proud Mrs. Junkins of "The Moat" 
(which property, by the way, is always de- 
scribed by auctioneers as "standing in its own 
grounds"), whose husband is a retired corn 
factor, has just arrived and is entering the car. 
She is a little, dark, sharp featured, showily 
dressed woman, with black snapping eyes and 
diamond eardrops, and is accompanied by Mr. 
Junkins, who is very corpulent and weasy and 
looks like an animated ham which in its life- 
time had been fattened on some of Mr. Junk- 
ins' own hog feed. Two fat boys, the exact 
replica in miniature of their father, both 
dressed in Highland costume, who are going 
with their mother, complete the party. 

Mr. Junkins is visibly excited, and in a chok- 
ing voice, such as might issue from the throat 
of a man who had just been hanged, but was 
then being resuscitated, gave implicit instruc- 
tions to Mrs. J. to be sure and take care of 
James and Robert. 

Mrs. Junkins casts a disdainful glance in the 
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direction of Mr. Timmins, who is still the idol 
of his admiring friends, and asks her husband 
in a sneering tone loud enough to be heard, 
"Whether that creature is going to ride in the 
same car with them." 

James and Robert have by this time taken 
up their positions in a section by the side of the 
hand baggage and look as if they were uncer- 
tain whether they were going to the North 
Pole or the Fiji Islands, but with a fat air of 
proprietorship to be expected of even such small 
editions of their parents. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Two old maids of uncertain age, the Misses 
Binks, who keep a boarding school on Sqawley 
Square, are going to fetch a pupil from Mush- 
ton, and in order to commemorate so important 
an event are guilty of the enormity of riding 
in a Palace Car and spending 25 cents each 
extra to make the display. 

Pale, thin and weary looking damsels are 
these Misses Binks, dressed in black thread- 
bare serge, with corkscrew curls hanging down 
on each side of their faces and wearing hats 
which could easily have been manufactured 
forty years ago for all the resemblance they 
bear to any head dress of modern invention. 
Originally intended for coal scuttles, their de- 
sign would appear to have been changed at the 
last moment, and they had become mere scoops. 
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Fearful and wonderful are the packages 
which accompany them. Two band-boxes, 
with lids without any rims, which have there- 
fore to be tied on, but will nevertheless persist 
in coming off, and sundry parcels done up in 
whitey brown paper, with coarse string, where- 
of the wrappers absolutely defy all endeavors 
to conceal the contents that protrude at the open 
ends. A greasy little tin box exhaling a fishy 
odor, which we strongly suspect contains the 
inevitable sandwich (made upon this occasion 
of sardines) completes the list of their belong- 
ings. 

The Misses Binks wear very seedy looking 
kid mitts, which are carefully tied to their per- 
sons, and when not in use dangle with a woe- 
begone air like the bodies of criminals swinging 
on a gibbet, besides suggesting a very close re- 
lationship to our old friends the chained brush 
and comb, we so well remember swearing at 
every time we used them, in the seventh rate 
hotel wash room of by-gone days. 

Room there! if you please, for this im- 
portant, red-faced, burly-looking man, who is 
shouldering his way through the crowd. He is 
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Major Tank, of the Muffshire Rifles, and 
belongs to a "county" family. (To be 
a member of a county family in Quack- 
ford is the ne plus ultra of greatness.) His 
closely cropped grizzled hair, large bushy eye- 
brows and bristling mustache of the same color 
present a fierce warlike aspect in,strict keeping 
with his military reputation, which rumor says 
was established during the Fenian war at the 
battle of Cum-backie, when, with reckless 
bravery, he assisted in the capture of the Irish 
General O'Neil as that immortal man fell glori- 
ously into the arms of a county policeman. 

It is no wonder that a grateful country for- 
gets Major Tank's little foibles in the shape of 
whiskey or that ordinary people when rudely 
pushed aside by his great bulk should hesitate 
to resent the indignity. 

We address the Major with the politeness 
which is our wont, asking him the usual and 
very natural question. Where he is going? to 
which, however, he vouchsafes no reply, but 
treading deliberately on one of our feet and 
nearly knocking Mr. Timmins off both of his 
climbs into the car^ leaving us watching his 
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* 

ponderous progress with much the same feel- 
ings of insignificance we remember to have ex- 
perienced at a balloon ascension. 

Two tall, grim-visaged men, with faces as 
hard as hickory nuts, clean shaven, except a 
bunch of hair under the chin, each carrying a 
blue canvas brief bag, now hastily enter the 
car. They are great legal lights, members of 
the celebrated law firm of Grind, Pullem & 
Grind, and are dressed in severe black, even 
to their neckties. They might be mistaken for 
respectable undertakers ; wear Wellington boots 
under their trousers, and look as if they had 
once smiled on the day they were born, but had 
thought better of it and never afterwards com- 
mitted such an egregious oflfense. 

They are quickly supplemented by an ante- 
diluvian female leading by the hand a freckled- 
faced boy with fiery red hair standing up in 
spikes of astonishment all over his head. He 
has no forehead and his eyes are so close to- 
gether that he might be taken for a young 
Cyclops. 

He is being sent to school at Little Pupton, 
and we are specially charged by the aforesaid 
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antediluvian female with his safe deliverance 
into the hands of his scholastic tormentors at 
that station, and receive his parlor car fare, 
which is paid with a solemnity befitting the oc- 
casion. Two large bags of peanuts, which are 
sources of dismay, if not positive anguish, to 
the porter, one box of figs and candy and a 
small hand satchel complete this young gentle- 
man's outfit. 

Just as the train is starting a short man, with 
an unusually large head, long body and scarce- 
ly any legs, wearing a pith helmet, which not 
merely accentuates, but actually triumphs over 
his ugliness, and clutching in his hand a cheap 
black glazed valise, rushes up. He is thrown 
onto the car platform at the last moment, utter- 
ing maledictions on the earth and all that there- 
in is, finally taking his seat, speechless with in- 
dignation, redolent of bad whiskey and onions, 
and breathing very hard, like a broken-winded 
horse. He thinks he is in the day coach, but is 
sufficiently drunk to be obstinately argumenta- 
tive, and is very much shocked at the heartless 
depravity of a railroad company charging 25 
cents extra for a parlor car, which he pays 
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for under protest, carefully taking down the 
names of the conductor and porter. Subse- 
quently he sinks into a tipsy solemnity, which 
when he has fully realized the grandeur of his 
"high-toned" surroundings is succeeded by a 
dazed expectancy, recalling vividly to our mind 
the figure in the chair at the last electrocution 
we attended. 

During the journey we had leisure to observe 
more closely the odd assortment of human 
curiosities, which good fortune had selected 
seemingly for our especial amusement. The 
red-headed young cyclops eat peanuts and 
candy by turns till we were afraid he would 
burst, and made such a horrible mess on the 
carpet as to draw down the wrath of the porter 
on his spiked cranium. Major Tank, who had 
retired to the smoking-room, drank and 
smoked enough for ten ordinary men, while 
Mr. Timmins consumed the contents of the 
sandwich basket with an expedition wholly 
wonderful to behold, punctuating every mouth- 
ful by a pull at the "Talisman." The two 
grim-visaged men, after delighting each other 
and themselves by a great display of legal 
acumen in connection with the discussions 
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arising out of the documents in the blue bags, 
became mournfully meditative, and the Misses 
Binks dispersed a fishy smell throughout the 
car by the aid of the greasy tin box. Mrs. 
Junkins sat in solitary state, alternately lectur- 
ing the fat boys and looking out of the window, 
and the only sound which broke the silence of 
the car was the snoring of the man in the pith 
helmet, who had promptly fallen asleep im- 
mediately the train started. 



CHAPTER IX. 



SLEEPING-CAR MORALS AND MARRIAGE CERTIFI- 
CATES. 

"This IS a mad world, my masters," and all 
that goes on in it cannot be said to be according 
to Hoyle, or any other authority, for that 
matter. In the great game of life the fre- 
quency with which the suit of Hearts turns up 
shows that the cards have been stacked; a 
fresh partner is often introduced when the rules 
allow of but one, and it may even be that 
another player's partner is deliberately stolen. 
Still the game goes on in spite of protests, 
rules and authorities, and will do so to the end 
of time. 

Sleeping-car morality is of an exceedingly 
sensitive, but withal elastic, nature; hence it 
is that the ever watchful eye of those stern 
censors of public morals, the ubiquitous porter 
and omniscient conductor, is turned alike upon 
all comers, and it often happens that a search- 
light is needed to probe the mazy depths of the 
romances which are ever being enacted under 
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their very noses, and which, unlike the absurdi- 
ties of fiction, are the outcome of everyday 
existence. 

But human eyesight, no matter how search- 
ing, occasionally gets a bad attack of strabis- 
mus (squint) when the glare from a $5 gold 
piece is very intense ; and it sometimes happens 
under these circumstances that a pair of con- 
spirators, male and female, whose tickets read 
in diametrically different directions, but by 
some miracle known alone to themselves, hap- 
pen to be traveling the same way, successfully 
withstand the a'rgus-eyed scrutiny and "get 
by" with out molestation. 

Under normal conditions, however, this 
curious railroad ticket phenomenon has always 
puzzled us exceedingly, and without wishing to 
be unduly inquisitive we have invariably asked 
for an explanation and as invariably have re- 
ceived a very ingenious, if not entirely satis- 
factory, one. Of course in case of doubt we 
have remembered the old adage of "letting 
sleeping dogs lie" in preference to making a 
mistake which would be. surely fatal to us. 

But we hear some good people, v/ho have 
implicit faith in everybody and unbounded b^ 
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Kef in everything, object to such an atrocious 
libel on sleeping cars and exclaim "surely it 
cannot be true that men and women ever occupy 
the same berth unless they are married. 
O sancta simplicitas! Much as we hate 
to disillusionize such trusting natures 
we consider it our duty to return an answer, 
and an emphatic one, in the affirmative. The 
question then naturally arises, ''How do 
you know ?" To which we reply that "a wink 
is as good as a nod to a blind horse." But, 
although it needs no marriage certificate to 
affirm or deny what is plain to be seen, we 
will relate a little incident that has several 
times befallen us to our great astonishment and 
no little amusement. A certain commercial 
man was in the habit of traveling with us, and 
generally boarded the car after midnight. 
Each time he was accompanied by a charming 
looking lady who, however, bore no resem- 
blance whatever to his previous companions. It 
was therefore in the nature of things that we 
should open our eyes wide and "look wise." 
But the gentleman was fully equal to the occa- 
sion. Pulling out of his pocket with needless 
pstentation a miscellaneous assortment of let- 
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ters, he Jooked for the railroad tickets, and as 
he handed them to us with the sleeping-car 
fare, always let fall a leather case upon which 
was plainly marked in large letters the words 
''marriage certificate/' Of course we always 
stooped to pick it up for him, and equally of 
course took the hint which put to flight suc- 
cessfully all ideas that might occur to our 
mind concerning his morals (or the want of 
them, ) 

Mrs. Mae Bullard Watertown Smythe, of 
California, is a charming grass widow who has 
left an invalid husband (well advanced in 
years) behind her in California and has come 
east in search of rest and (incidentally) 
pleasure. While waiting at Coughton Junc- 
tion she makes the acquaintance of Mr. J. 
Snifkin Struthers, who is also out for rest and 
(incidentally) pleasure, and being charmed 
with the contour of his manly form, which 
in its present stage of beefy animalism has 
much the appearance of a gentlemanly ox, sug- 
gests that they travel some distance together. 
Mr. J. Snifkin Struthers, after the usual ex- 
change of bantering small talk, inquires with 
much earnestness whether Mrs. M. B. W. is 
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taking a Pullman, and upon that lady answer- 
ing in the affirmative, coolly suggests that it 
would perhaps be well for her, unprotected as 
she is, to place herself under his aegis and 
nobly offers his name as a shield and buckler. 

When the train arrives these people, who 
only an hour before were strangers, enter the 
sleeping car and a section is engaged with 
strict injunctions (on the part of Mr. Struthers 
accompanied by the five-dollar gold piece be- 
fore mentioned) to the porter not to make up 
the berths until "my wife" says which she 
prefers. This gives time to spy out the land 
and set all doubts at rest ; in short is admirable 
from a strategic point of view. 

The lady, after being wined and dined, at 
last returns to her seat with heightened color 
and the profound conviction that of all men on 
earth Mr. J. Snifkin Struthers certainly is king. 

At last "my wife" gets very tired — "such 
a long journey, you know, Mr. Struthers," 
and with a little more jollying on Mr. Struth- 
ers' part and a little more heightened color on 
Mrs. Sm)rthe's part, the section is ordered to 
be made "with the upper berth pushed up" 
"My wife says so." That settles it 
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In the morning Mae BuUard Watertown 
Smythe is repentant and is having a bad time 
with herself in the shape of misgivings and 
qualms of conscience, out of which it is evident 
the gentleman is doing his best to rally her. 
Still — ^ good time ! a good time !. This is the 
universal cry of the twentieth century and to 
the devil with the ancient prudery of days gone 
by. ^ And we might here remark that as by 
no known process or even act of congress can 
people be made moral in spite of themselves, 
and further, as it is impossible to devise any 
means whereby the naughty goats can be de- 
tected from the good sheep, it only remains to 
purify the atmosphere of the sleeping car as far 
as possible in the interests of decent travelers by 
using every allowable precaution. Among these 
may be mentioned an absolute refusal on the 
part of a conductor to sell a joint berth to par- 
ties against whom there are reasonable grounds 
for suspicion, such as the lady holding a ticket 
to San Francisco while her husband is just 
going for a slight airing to Joliet and has been 
observed to be very lonely until the train 
started* 



CHAPTER X. 



MILLIONAIRES. 

"All that glitters is not gold," and the truth 
of this is plainly to be read in the quiet, un- 
ostentatious manner which so often marks men 
of large means. Not that we intend to infer 
that this class is in any way deficient in out- 
ward appearance, though we know of a few 
instances, among which the well known figure 
of Russell Sage stands out prominently, where 
if you were asked to buy the individual from 
his looks you would give him away bodily to 
the first old clothes man who happened to come 
around'. 

But, as we said before, this only applies to 
rare cases, for in the large majority an inde- 
scribable air of well being, united to a certain 
dignity of manner, assures you of the man; 
and this is especially so with the self-made mil- 
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lionaire. He may be, and often is, a little 
brusque and outspoken, but his heart is all 
right and does not appear to have been warped 
by too close an acquaintance with riches. 

A striking instance of this is to be seen in 
Chauncey M. Depew, who, in spite of the fact 
that he is a railroad magnate, has a charming 
personality which makes itself felt wherever 
he goes. In a private car when a party of 
rich men go a junketing the millionaire is to 
be seen at his best. The wine flows freely and 
all the good cheer which a well stocked larder 
can produce is enjoyed to the fullest extent by 
each individual, who liberally takes care of 
his waiters and servants generally. 

The cost of a private car is at the lowest 
$50 per day, and to this must be added the 
cost of equipment in food, cigars, liquors and 
etceteras. Unless the party belongs to a rail- 
road official, mileage has also to be paid for 
each person. 

It is quite an ordinary outing which will cost 
less than $3,000 or $4,000; one month's car 
hire alone costing $1,500. Many rich men 
who use the ordinary sleeper reserve the draw- 
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ing room for which a special rate is charged, 
and though they require waiting on, still pay 
for the privilege; in fact our experience has 
shown that considering what they do pay they 
give infinitely less trouble than some short jour- 
ney nobodies we wot of. We all know what takes 
place qn a railroad platform if Mr. So and So's 
private car is standing waiting to receive its 
owner. People who would not hurry if their 
house were afire suddenly become as alert as 
jumping jacks and will rush from one end of 
the platform to another in order not to miss 
seeing Mr. So and So, and if the additional 
relish of a glimpse of Mrs. So and So is thrown 
in they remain for weeks in a pleasurable state 
of excitement, retailing all the while to their 
friends the Elysian hues of Mrs. So and So's 
bonnet. 

In the category of millionaires we must, per- 
force, include the "nouveau riche," to whom 
the sensation of being wealthy is so quite un- 
accustomed as to produce a love of vulgar 
ostentation in which the amusement and dis- 
gust of the onlooker are about evenly divided. 
The prevailing idea which seems to imbue 
these people is that everybody has been created 
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simply to wait on their wishes, and any failure 
to give prompt attention is sure to bring down 
disaster upon the head of whoever is guilty of 
such an indiscretion. 

The newly rich usually travel with two or 
three servants, i. e., two maids and a valet, who 
frequently vie with their masters and mistresses 
in a ridiculous assumption of superiority, and 
at times, especially in the States, it is quite a 
difficult matter to decide who are servants and 
who are members of the family — a state of 
affairs which is often productive of much em- 
barrassment. 

Mrs. Beasley, the fat mother of two fat 
daughters,^brings with her two fat servant 
maids, by name Thyrza and Lyra. The su- 
perb loftiness of Mrs. Beasley is shown by her 
supreme contempt for all other created things, 
and the way in which she tosses her head when 
she gives an order shows a mighty disdain 
which is very impressive. Two fat pug dogs 
afflicted with chronic bronchitis also accom- 
pany her, and as she produces the necessary 
pass for them they recline in weasy state on 
the sofa in the drawing room. 
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The bell rings incessantly for the porter, who 
is given almost as many orders in one minute 
as there are seconds until he is at his wits' end 
which to execute first, both Thyrza and Lyra 
bullying him in order to expedite matters. 
These damsels are dressed a la the young 
Misses Beasley and are so much like them in 
general appearance that it is difficult to tell 
them apart. 

Sometimes, but very rarely, a rich and stylish 
middle-aged bachelor makes his appearance. 
He is even a shade worse than the previous 
type; in fact, is positively dangerous, for as 
he has been brought up from childhood to con- 
sider only his own wants and desires, which 
must be gratified on the shortest possible 
notice, he usually makes it very warm for any 
public servant who has to deal with him. 

On the other hand, we have upon two or 
three occasions been brought into contact with 
very rich spinsters who were the direct opposite, 
causing us to draw conclusions greatly in favor 
of the much maligned old maid as contrasted 
with the bachelor. 

To sum up, after a considerable experience 
with this class, we have come to the conclusion 
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that great wealth is seldom wedded to great 
happiness, and that the best source of all real 
contentment is the ability to adjust ourselves 
to circumstances which, though they may, after 
all, be modest, are free from the carking cares 
which beset the banker and the mortgage 
holder. 

We once overheard a conversation between 
two rich men seated side by side in a section 
reserved for them. As we were coming into 
a large city one remarked to the other : "Did 
you know that Mr. So and So has just refused 
$5,000,000 for his distillery (pointing it out). 
We felt a pathetic sorrow for a man who might 
shortly be laid in his narrow six-foot cell for 
ever — ^a mere grain of sand upon the shores of 
time — refusing with a lordly disdain what it 
would require twenty ordinary lives (and ex- 
pensive ones at that) to dissipate. At the time 
we just had twenty-five cents in our own partic- 
ular pocket, but concluded that we had cause 
for much thankfulness, and that in our case the 
want of money did not prevent us from remem- 
bering that "a contented mind is a continual 
feast." 



CHAPTER XI. 



DOGS AND CATS. 



It is extraordinary how most domestic ani- 
mals partake of the characteristics of their mas- 
ters and mistresses, follow their habits, and in 
course of time actually contract their eccentric- 
ities. This is plain to be seen in the case of the 
Pullman cat" or dog who is sometimes mean 
and spiteful, sometimes good tempered, but 
always dignity personified ; and being a special 
creation reared in a special atmosphere, is care- 
fully sheltered from the blasts of a cold world ; 
eats specially prepared food from special plates, 
and is altogether a special animal. 

It is therefore natural that dear Ponto and 

dearest Zuleika should be objects of worship 

on the part of their owners who have spent as 

les more) money upon their 
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education and comforts as falls to the lot of 
any ordinary middle class child. 

It is true that these cats and dogs are not 
sent as yet to seminaries or boarding schools, 
though it is fast coming to that; in fact, we 
knew quite recently of the case of a Catholic 
lady who tried to obtain admission into a con- 
vent school for her pug under the impression 
that his morals would be well looked after and 
not liable to corruption by contact with other 
worldly dogs. This is, we admit, however, an 
isolated case. 

But to resume. We do not exactly know 
why, but we seemed to be able intuitively to 
recognize a lady who was wrapped up in one 
of these precious animals whenever she ap- 
proached the car, though the dog or cat had 
not yet made its appearance. We can only ex- 
plain our sensations as referable to a special 
ability on our part to recognize hysteria in one 
of its many forms. 

There is usually a perky air about an elderly 
female madly attached to (say) a dog which 
seems to be in keeping with those nodding arti- 
cles of headgear so often affected by the hys- 
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terical woman ; there is an indescribable look of 
inquisitiveness which forcibly suggests lovey 
dovey Prince when he is nosing around after a 
phantom bone, and last but not least the wag- 
gle of her skirts is an almost exact reproduc- 
tion of the intelligent wagging of Prince's tail. 

Highly interesting and instructive is it to 
watch the May games indulged in by a "grande 
dame" in the drawing room of a Pullman car 
— for of course it must be a drawing room, so 
as to be alone with the precious object of her 
affections. 

There he sits — a fat pug dog — on the sofa, 
casting up his great protruding eyes in mute 
appeal for more admiration and caresses, with 
the latter of which during the last two mortal 
hours he has been nearly suffocated, but ap- 
pears withal unsatiable. 

"Oh my darling Flosster, such a lovely dog, 
isn't he. Come to his missy missy ; there now 
(taking him in her arms), does he want any- 
thing. Yes he does now poor Flosster. 
(Rings bell. Porter appears.) Porter, please 
bring Flosster some drinking water (speaks 
of him as if he were a human being). Stop! 
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Is it supplied in bottles from Waukesha? I 
must have Waukesha water for him, he can't 
take the usual tank ice water." 

We can recall the case of a lady riding with 
two beautiful Angora cats named Pearl and 
Tristan, who had each a little brass bedstead 
fitted with a canopy and mosquito curtains, the 
maid who accompanied her being expected to 
sit up all night in order to feed them with milk 
at stated times. When the table was laid 
(the meals were served in the state room) each 
had its dainty food served in cups of Sevres 
porcelain, and a delicate napkin apiece to 
wipe their dear little whiskers. We ought to 
mention that dogs and cats traveling by Pull- 
man cars are obliged to have passes, without 
which they are relegated to the infernal shades 
of the baggage car, where they experience the 
tortures of the damned in an unaccustomed 
jolting and the fierce eye of the baggage mas- 
ter, who in that veritable Hades for dogs is 
the presiding devil. Far be it from us to sug- 
gest that baggage men are unkind to animals 
as such is not our intention; indeed, we have 
seen many instances where the most studied 
kindness on the baggageman's part was sternly 
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repelled by dogs to whom it was offered, as 
spurious and an insult to their better sense. At 
this we do not wonder. Those who are fed on 
candy and sweetbreads usually turn up their 
noses at dry bread. 

And yet, to sum all up, the luxuries and the 
endearments lavished upon animals by foolish 
people are but the prelude to a happy dispatch, 
which conducts them by either the strychnine 
or the chloroform route to their ultimate rest 
in neat little upholstered coffins, lovingly 
placed in special graves constructed in a mod- 
em dog cemetery. Lastly, real tombstones 
set forth in touching words the many virtues 
which endeared poor Punch and Topsy to theif 
friends — Requiescant in pace. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE OLD COUPLE WITH THE LUNCH BASKET. 

Here they come! the Rev. Jeremiah Shell- 
fish, of Ouchtown, Indiana, with Mrs. Shell- 
fish and a large Bible under one arm, while 
the other lugs along a strange looking heap 
of parcels tied together; a small boy bringing 
up the rear with the commissariat department 
in the shape of a market basket which is 
stuffed to the point of bursting. 

The Rev. Jeremiah is a whitey brown man 
of about sixty, with a forlorn expression min- 
gled with a look of perpetual astonishment, 
and is dressed in a very rusty black frock coat 
with trousers and vest to match, wearing his 
scant gray hair hanging over his coat collar 
like an Indian doctor. His wife is a rather 
stout, pleasant looking old lady, evidently much 
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younger than her husband, and evinces a de- 
cided leaning toward carnal things in the bit 
of color she displays on her bonnet, together 
with a suggestion of a jaunty air which a 
melancholy life of stern repression has seem- 
ingly left untouched. 

They are going to Chicago to visit their son 
and have been advised by friends to take a 
Pullman car which, though at the first blush 
looks very like a sinful waste of money, is really 
the only way to travel in comfort ; so here they 
are, and are being assisted, basket and all, up 
the car steps, displaying a feverish curiosity as 
to what may be coming next. 

The Rev. Jeremiah sits for a long while with 
closed eyes, as if to shut out a garish, wicked 
world, while his wife, with childlike eagerness, 
watches the passing panorama out of the win- 
dow, and every now and then surreptitiously 
nibbles at a small dried piece of cake which 
she produces from her pocket. 

At length after about thirty miles of the 
journey have been completed the porter from 
the dining car comes in to announce that dinner 
is being served, and in obedience to the sum- 
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mons the rest of the passengers take their 
departure, leaving the old couple for the time 
being the sole occupants of the sleeper. 

Now it would be imagined that as a lust 
of the Hesh, eating would be a source of 
much conscientious scruple and even distaste to 
the mind which appeared to have forsworn 
all earthy things, but the curious fact remains 
that careful observation has confirmed the im- 
pression that those who are, outwardly at least, 
the most religious are the very ones whose ap- 
petites are the most voracious. 

The Rev. Shellfish awakens from his reverie 
with a start, no doubt instigated thereto by the 
word dinner, reinforced by the cravings of an 
empty stomach, and recollecting the lunch 
basket rings the bell for the porter to put up a 
table, which that worthy does with a look of 
disgust, foreseeing, as he clearly does, the sub- 
sequent mess of crumbs and banana peelings 
which will have to be cleaned up, together with 
the extreme doubt (which has crossed his mind 
more than once) as to the very slim chance 
of his ever seeing the color of any of Mr. Shell- 
fish's money. 
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All being in readiness the reverend gentle- 
man utters a long, drowsy grace, during which 
we noticed an evident impatience on Mrs. Shell- 
fish's part that fortunately, for the fact that the 
the preacher's eyes are closed, remains un- 
noticed, and the huge basket, which looks as if 
it ought to have a crane to lift it into position, 
is duly unpacked and the meal is proceeded 
with. 

S)rmptoms of acute indigestion at length 
supervene in the person of the Rev. Jeremiah, 
who, regardless of his wife's unsatisfied ap- 
petite, immediately calls a halt. The basket 
being once more tied up, another grace is said, 
but of a shorter duration than its predecessor, 
owing to Mr. Shellfish's want of breath to de- 
liver the same, and a pillow being placed under 
his head he falls off to sleep at once without 
any further ceremony. 

When, some time after, he awakes, it is 
deemed neessary to perform the daily exer- 
cises, which are successfully carried out with 
the aid of the large Bible, during which 
the reverend gentleman reads so audibly and 
prays so earnestly as to attract the attention of 
everybody in the car ; casting his eyes up until 
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only the whites are visible and giving us 
fearful misgivings as to his ability to bring 
them down again ; which feat, however, is much 
aided by the porter, who, accidentally dropping 
the stepladder with a loud crash, distracts the 
Rev. Shellfish's attention and enables him to 
regain their normal position. 

The night passes without incident except that 
the demands for water are repeated, and that 
while Mr. Shellfish complains of being cold and 
calls for more blankets, his wife is too warm 
and cannot sleep, which, however, does not, 
we think, cause the reverend gentleman much 
worry. In the morning when the train is ap- 
proaching the terminal, after the porter, in the 
forlorn hope of extracting some sweetness out 
of such a dry husk, has brushed down the old 
couple, Mrs. Shellfish whispers something to 
her husband which we understand to be in the 
nature of a suggestion to recompense the porter. 
So putting his hand into his pocket he draws 
out an assortment of silver and copper coins, 
and carefully picking out five one-cent pieces, 
looks regretfully at them, heaves a deep sigh 
and gives them to the porter, who, regarding 
them contemptuously as they lie in his hand. 
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politely returns them with the remark that "he 
guesses the reverend gentleman has more need 
of them than he (the porter) has/' In spite 
of all, however, the old gentleman goes away 
fully satisfied that Christian charity has been 
powerfully exemplified by the generous offer of 
five cents, but that through the interposition 
of a merciful Providence its expenditure has 
been saved and that after all sleeping cars are 
not quite so expensive as one might imagine. 

With which thoughts we leave him to pursue 
his journey to its conclusion, and can only trust 
that he did not overhear the unkind remarks 
thrown at him by the porter as he took his 
departure. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE MAN FROM OUT WEST. 

'Waal, I'll be blamed ef I ever see sich a 
durned arrangement for sleepin' as them there 
shelves! I ain't got no use for them myself, 
but I suppose I kin turn into one ef I have to," 

The speaker was a tall, gaunt specimen of 
humanity, wild and disheveled in looks, and 
wearing a grizzled billy goat chin beard down 
which perpetually trickled a dark rivulet of 
tobacco juice. As he spoke he produced from 
a capacious inside pocket an enormous flask 
of whiskey holding about two quarts, with 
which from time to time he refreshed himself 
without the slighest aid from water, swallowing 
great draughts as if they were so much milk. 
His clothing had every appearance of hard 
wear and looked as if it might have been 
bought at a store away on the Rio Grande or 
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some other place remote from civilization, and 
he wore Wellington boots into which his trous- 
ers were carefully tucked; a loose shirt and 
belt with a knife stuck in it in front and a pistol 
holster concealed under his coat tails completed 
his costume. 

It was quite plain to be seen how uneasy he 
felt in such unaccustomed surroundings, and 
the manner in which he eyed everybody showed 
that he had not left behind him in the far 
West the distrust with which life on a ranch 
generally imbues those who follow it. But 
what was most alarming about his actions, 
(which were of the wild and woolly kind,) was 
the enormous quantity of drink he consumed. 
The curious part of it all was that he seemed 
none the worse for it, and when the bottle was 
empty was as sober as if he had not taken any. 
The only difficulty he appeared to experience 
being that of how to replenish it. 

When the berths were made up at night, after 
carefully inspecting his own and the one over 
it to make sure that nobody was in it, he 
coolly turned in all standing, without even 
removing his boots, which would persist in 
sticking out half way across the aisle. Several 
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times during the night we were considerably 
startled by hearing him give a sort of subdued 
war whoop, which was invariably followed by 
a draught from the bottle that he kept under 
his pillow, after which he would ejaculate, 
"Well, ril be gol darned," and then fall asleep 
ag^in immediately. 

His extreme restlessness unfortunately was 
nearly the cause of a tragedy, for on one of his 
numerous excursions to the smoke room he 
came, in the dimly lighted corridor, into vio- 
lent contract with a passenger who had risen 
for a drink of water, and drawing his revolver 
out of his pocket presented it at the passenger's 
head with the demand that he throw up his 
hands. The gentleman of course was consider- 
ably startled and immediately complied, believ- 
ing that the train was in the hands of robbers 
and expecting to be relieved forthwith of his 
money and valuables. Timely intervention 
was, however, forthcoming, and we ultimately 
succeeded in quieting the Westerner and get- 
ting him once more into bed, though do what 
we would it was impossible to persuade him to 
undress like a civilized being. 

In the morning the "man from out West," 
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while conversing with the passenger, assured 
him confidentially that he would probably never 
be nearer kingdom come until he actually went 
there than he was that particular moment of 
his existence; an assurance which, there is 
every reason to believe, that gentleman thought 
to be quite superfluous. After an offer of cigars 
and whiskey, to which latter, though the pas- 
senger declined it, ample justice was done by 
the Westerner himself, everybody was once 
more happy, to say nothing of the porter, who 
made a couple of dollars by the transaction. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE FASCINATING YOUNG LADY. 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever. — Keats. 

Women when departing on a journey always 
have a following to see them off, the size and 
quality of the retinue depending upon who the 
lady is and her social status. Societies and 
faddists, for instance, are particularly strong 
in this respect, and it needs a good sized depot 
to accommodate the crowd of sisters who are 
bidding good bye to a female delegate of the 
K. O. T. M., while a member of the W. C. T. 
U. needs a bevy of retainers strong to resist, 
and if needs be ignominiously defeat, a whole 
army of saloonkeepers. 

In the case of the fascinating young lady 
the ubiquitous young man is notably to the 
fore, reinforced by sisters, cousins, aunts, and 
school girl friends, who are always present, 
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ready to extend their S3rmpathies to the traveler 
who is going to brave the horrors of a long 
journey. 

The scene is usually one of tumult. Every- 
body wants to be close at hand to say the last 
good bye and give the inevitable kiss (without 
which no lady ever starts), while the tall youth, 
who fancies himself, is particularly busy in 
pushing everybody else about in his eagerness 
to be sure that ''Irene*' has all her belongings 
with her and that nothing has been left behind ; 
the result of which is that a struggling mass 
of people will persist in remaining half-way in 
and half-way out of the car, standing on the 
steps or blocking up the aisles and passageways 
in spite of the requests of the conductor and the 
annoyance of the other passengers. 

And still there is little wonder, for we must 
ourselves admit that Irene is lovely, and as we 
think of her face, even at this distance of time, 
cannot feel surprised at the antics of the tall 
youth who, in spite of his callowness, it must 
be confessed should be credited with the best 
possible taste. 

At last the train pulls out and Irene, blush- 
ing vividly with the exertion incidental to 
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the necessary kissing ordeal to which she has 
been subjected, and apropos of which the tall 
youth curses his sad fate at being excluded, re- 
sumes her seat and falls into a pleasing reverie. 

It is at these times that a Pullman conductor 
feels his responsibility most acutely, and it is 
therefore very natural that he should do all 
in his power to render the journey one of in- 
terest and pleasure to the young lady in ques- 
tion, which he does in many ways that need 
not be mentioned here. 

By this time all the male occupants of the car 
have become aware of the presence of the 
beautiful young passenger, who is looking out 
of the window, apparently totally unconscious 
of the interest she is exciting; the artful drum- 
mer is twirling his mustache and casting his 
dark eyes at her in the hope that she will 
presently look in his direction, while three 
young men sitting near her have their heads 
together speculating as to who she may be and 
where she is going. 

A fine, soldierly looking man of about sixty, 
with white hair, mustache and side whiskers, 
has been attracted by the youog lady's appar- 
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ently lonely condition and in a fatherly way 
addresses a remark to her, to which she pleas- 
antly replies, with the result that the two are 
soon upon very friendly terms, and, much to 
the disgust of the young men in the car, actually 
takes her into the "diner" for supper. So 
modest is Irene, however, that during the rest 
of the journey even the married ladies in the 
car think her charming and put forth their 
efforts to make themselves agreeable and vote 
her imanimously "perfectly lovely," and the 
military looking old gentleman stoutly main- 
tains his seat, in her particular section, in spite 
of all the young men can do to circumvent him. 

Irene carries a beautiful diamond ring on 
the engagement finger of her left hand, and 
when, a few miles from her destination, a nice 
looking young man makes his appearance, who 
greets her as his cousin and takes advantage of 
the relationship by pressing a kiss upon her lips, 
curiosityhas reached its height, and the old gen- 
tleman looks rather disturbed in mind. All his 
doubts vanish, however, when, after a few 
moments, Irene introduces him and he receives 
a cordial invitation to come and see them when 
he comes into their neighborhood. At last the 
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train steams into the depot, and as the young 
couple leave the car, every one looks after 
them, and the men are all inclined to feel en- 
vious of the nice looking young man for having 
spirited away so charming a fellow passenger. 

Such is the power of beauty. Like June 
roses on the night air, its delicate fragrance 

is perceptible to the senses long after its actual 
presence has forever passed away. 



CHAPTER XV. 



THB JOLLY PASSENGER. 

How infectious is mirth ! 

The mere presence of a genial disposition in 
any assembly is of itself sufficient to brighten 
a whole room full of gloomy misanthropes, and 
with its subtle alchemy to change a murky at- 
mosphere into one of iridescAit sun-sparkle. 

The subject of our sketch is a bright, 
laughter loving man who immediately he ap- 
pears makes an eternal friend of both conductor 
and porter by his open hearted manner, and is 
soon the life of the entire car ; greeting the peo- 
ple he knows with a warm cordiality, and win- 
ning, though quite unconsciously, the regard of 
Strangers who instantly catch the charm of his 
exuberant spirits. 

"Why! Bob, old man! (shaking his friend 
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heartily by the hand). It's an age since we've 
met — ^nearly two years. Time does fly, to be 
sure. Well, how are the wife and chil- 
dren? But say, do you remember our 
little jaunt to Chicago? Ha! ha! ha! 
I never think of that but I am obliged 
to laugh — Ha ! ha ! ha ! And do you 
recollect the Hole in the Wall and Shay's, 
where they made the donkey stand on his head 
and charged you a dollar to see it, eh ? Ha I ha ! 
ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! It's too bad to laugh when 
the joke was on you, but I can't help it, you 
know. However, don't let us talk any more 
about Chicago. Have a cigar (opens his cigar 
case and hands it to Bob) and let's adjourn to 
the smoking room. 

"Of course, as you are a married man it 
would not be right for me to point out a very 
fine girl with dark eyes ( she is looking this way 
now) who is sitting in that last section to the 
right ; so in order tp set you a good example I 
won't look myself, though I feel bound to give 
you the preacher's advice: ^Don't do as I do, 
but do as I tell you.' " 

Running on in this lively strain, the jolly 
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man, after a few interesting reminiscences have 
been conjured up between him and Bob, begins 
to tell some stories for the general edification 
and amusement of the other passengers in the 
smoking room, who succumbing quickly to the 
contagion of his hilarity, join with the utmost 
enthusiasm in the hearty laughter which their 
recital excites. 

But great laughter, though for the time being 
a stimulant, usually is suggestive of another 
kind to prevent a reaction ; so agreeably to the 
invitation of the jolly passenger, the porter is 
dispatched to the buffet car with orders for 
wine, whisky, and bottled ale for seven people. 
Upon his return, after the pipes are recharged 
and lighted, with a fresh supply of cigars for 
those who smoke them, it is moved by the jolly 
man and seconded by his friend Bob that every- 
one present tell a little story, and in obedience 
to the unanimous request of the assembled com- 
pany, the jolly man relates for their benefit the 
story of 

"A MIDNIGHT ROMANCE." 

It was a wet, chilly evening late in the 
autumn of the year 1898 when I arrive4 at 
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Roanoke, West Virginia, by the fast mail, and 
was loaded like so much baggage, with some 
eight or nine other passengers (among whom 
were two ladies) in to a dilapidated omnibus 
which threatened to shake us to pieces before 
we reached our destination. 

Even the ancient animals that drew the vehi- 
cle appeared to be apprehensive of its rickety 
condition, for I noticed as we splashed through, 
the mud that they carried their ears well back,y 
as though they expected every moment to be 
relieved of their load by some mysterious means 
and were on the lookout for a warning crash. 

At last we pulled up before the door of the 
hostelry, which, though considerably weather- 
beaten in appearance, gave abundant promise of 
good cheer by reason of the light and warmth 
of which its open door and gleaming windows 
gave evidence, to say nothing about the odor- 
ous breezes which were laden with the per- 
fumes of ragouts and roast joints. 

The dinner was served shortly after our ar- 
rival, to which, judging by the appetites dis- 
played by the guests, full justice was done, and 
9S $pon as it wa$ over the cloth was removed 
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and the ladies having retired, most of the gen- 
tlemen of the party, including your humble 
servant, set about making things as cheerful as 
we could under the circumstances ; passing the 
decanter, smoking the host's execrable cigars 
with the best possible good humor and congrat- 
ulating ourselves that things were no worse 
than they were. 

At last after an agreeable evening, the latter 
part of which was spent round the fire, for the 
weather was getting quite cold, we each sought 
our different rooms, mine being, as indicated 
by the register and the attendant who escorted 
me. No. 30 on the first floor. 

Upon entering the room I found a nice cheer- 
ful fire burning in the open grate and sat down, 
after partially undressing, to enjoy its warmth 
before getting into bed, which I did some half- 
hour after, for I was somewhat tired by the 
day's journey. Previous to retiring, however, 
I carefully examined (as was my wont in a 
strange hotel) the window for exit in case of 
fire and also looked into the big wardrobe and 
under the bed to make sure that no intruder was 
lurking there. 
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Upon trying to fasten my door, however, I 
found that the old lock, which was keyless, 
would not latch, and though I endeavored to 
keep it shut by various devices it would persist 
in remaining partially open, till my patience was 
completely exhausted when I left it to its fate 
and turned in. 

If I had known then as much as I did two 
hours afterward I should certainly have stayed 
up and held it all night. 

I must have fallen asleep directly I laid down, 
since I remembered nothing more until I awoke 
some time in the night with the consciousness 
that somebody was in the same bed with me. 
The fire was low and the objects in the room 
were only dimly visible. Raising myself upon 
my elbow I looked cautiously round. Yes! 
sure enough a still, white figure was lying by 
my side, and upon closer inspection I found to 
my horror that it was a woman whose back hair, 
done up in a high knot on the top of her head, 
was plainly visible. 

My blood ran cold. Here was a frightful 
predicament. I looked again at my whilom 
partner, who was a stout, gfood looking younjgf 
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woman of about twenty-eight or thirty years 
of age, sleeping so peacefully and all uncon- 
scious of my agony that it seemed a cruelty to 
disturb her. The only possible explanation of 
the occurrence was that, having arisen in the 
night for some purpose, she had upon returning 
mistaken my room for her own and me for her 
husband, and while I thought of it, I remem- 
bered having seen a man in the omnibus of 
about my own age, build and complexion who 
had with him a dark, buxom looking lady evi- 
dently his wife. What was I to do? It was 
certain death to me if the husband should miss 
his wife and come in search of her ! 

Drops of perspiration stood on my forehead. 
There was, however, no time for delay, so I, 
arose as quietly as I could, and putting on my 
trousers and shoes was in the act of approach- 
ing the bed to awaken her, when she opened her 
eyes and starting up violently seemed as if she 
was about to scream. 

Now if ever a man went down on his knees 
in a hurry and in dead earnest (mine were 
shaking so that I fell down rather than knelt) 
you can just bet I was that man at that mo- 
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ment Holding my hands aloft in token of 
abject submission as if I were being held up, 
(which I can tell you I felt I was), my appealing 
eyes wet with genuine moisture, I supplicated 
that young lady for Heaven's sake not on her 
life and mine to make any noise and implored 
her to understand our dreadful position, which 
had been brought about by her own mistake. 

To my intense relief she put up her finger 
as a sign of silent acquiescence, and in a whis- 
per asked me just to withdraw while she 
dressed herself, smiling at the same time in 
so bewitching a manner that I almost felt rec- 
ompensed for the alarm the affair had cost me. 
Swiftly and silently she retraced her footsteps 
down the corridor, and as I watched her re- 
treating figure I inwardly blessed my good for- 
tune that as yet nothing had come of the ad- 
venture, and resolved that in future I would 
be more careful — ^to shut the stable door be- 
fore instead of after the steed was stolen. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



OPERATIC ARTISTS. 

The dynamic force of an impression is very 
powerful and perhaps fully accounts for our 
sensations every time we are brought into 
contact with an opera singer ; — ^when in obedi- 
ence to an irresistible impulse we begin (in our 
mind, for we cannot sing a note) to execute 
a series of runs, trills, cadenzas and other 
feats of vocal skill ; ultimately winding up with 
a grand pyrotechnic display, in which we go 
to heaven on a single note and don't come down 
again for some time. We also catch ourselves 
(almost unconsciously) letting our hair grow 
long over the coat collar, which gives our good 
wife the impression that we have either gone 
crazy or become a mind healer, and we throw 
our chest out and head back under the pleasing 
belief that we are an exact reproduction of 
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Signer Tutti Frutti and might even be mis- 
taken for him ; — ^an honor that, at the time, 
we profoundly appreciate. 

When the glamour ends, which it soon 
does, we become ourselves again, descend to 
earth, and begin to wonder what occult power 
had possessed us ! No ! It was all due, as we 
before intimated, to an impression of the greai- 
ness of an opera artist , a kind of auto-sugges- 
tion which is responsible for the hypnotic state 
that overcomes most people at the sight of one. 

Now let us examine the artist as a mere man 
divested of all tinsel and obliged, as he travels, 
to conform to the same rules which govern 
everybody else. 

Before we proceed it may be well to ex- 
plain that in an opera company the principal 
tenors and sopranos have the controlling inter- 
est (to use a commercial phrase) and do much 
as they please. 

The tenor takes all the billetdoux which are 
sent "behind" from light-headed female 
adorers in the audience, and the soprano takes 
all the bouquets. Baritones and contraltos take 
a secondary position, though they, of course,' 
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are as essential as the foregoing to the sue* 
cess of the opera and are in every way artists 
of the highest rank. 

We can see a few of these operatic divinities 
who have missed their special train, and are, 
therefore, obliged to take an ordinary sleeper, 
inarching down the platform and stand at at- 
tention to receive them, having been apprised 
of their coming and receive the usual injuncT 
tion to be careful, which is unnecessary, but 
always given in the case of important people 

While they are advancing towards us we 
have an opportunity to note the haughty mien 
and kind of touch-me-not-if-you-dare air which 
pervades their immortal persons, and are pre- 
pared to treat them like a shipment of rare 
china. 

Each man of the party has a lady to whom 
he especially devotes himself for the journey. 
Madame Zero Squalini (prima donna soprano), 
a large woman, with a loud voice, who shakes 
all over like a blanc mange as she walks, is be- 
ing attended by Signor Tamale, a fierce look- 
ing little man, with a decided tendency to 
corpulency and a big mustache, whose five feet 
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nothing of stature is considerably enhanced by 
abnormally high heels to his little boots He 
is one of the principal tenors of the company 
and would immediately challenge to mortal 
combat anyone who dared to look admiringly 
at Madame Squalini. 

Then there are Mile. Poncho (con- 
tralto), with Signor Molassi (baritone), the 
former a dark, determined looking little lady 
and the latter a rather fine looking man, wear- 
ing a French pointed beard, who are followed 
by a basso profundo named Signor Bossi Trotti, 
a conspirator-like looking person, with a Me- 
phistophelian organ grinder cast of counte- 
nance and a figure admirably suited for the 
Friar in Romeo and Juliet. He is escort- 
ing a fair lady with Peroxide of Hydrogen 
locks, who looks as if she had slept all night in 
her make-up, while the rear is brought up by 
Valet Alphonse, a wretched looking little man, 
who clings desperately to a small satchel he 
carries and which, judging from the repeated 
injunction on the part of his master, Signor 
Molassi, to be sure and hold it tight, must con- 
tain a large sum of money. 
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The weather being rather chilly; every win- 
dow and ventilator is tightly closed, which is 
certainly a wise precaution in the case of these 
foreigners, who never wash if they can help 
it. 

Madame Squalini, for so her maid informed 
us, always used cocoa butter for her face and 
hands, which had a fat, greasy look, 
and we can vouch from personal ob- 
servation that the gentlemen of the party 
appeared to have a natural antipathy to 
water in any form, as we watched them 
cat-lap their faces in the morning, making a 
great splutter in just enough water to fill a 
small tea saucer. We don't believe any one of 
the party dared to remove their clothing at 
night when they slept for fear of catching cold. 

A deep roaring voice is heard calling: "Al- 
phonse ! Alphonse ! sacre-r-r-r-e matin Qu-'a-tu 
done, Alphonse!" Trembling in every limb, 
poor little Alphonse, who only understands 
French, clutching with a death grip the in- 
evitable little satchel, wildly rushes out of the 
state room at the sound of his master's voice, 
his hair flying and his eyes starting. 
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"Ici, M'sieur; void le portemonnae, 
M'sieur." 

"Bon!" replies his master. "Sac-r-r-r-r-r-e 
tonerre. Reste-toi la jusq'ua je t'appelle," to 
which the poor little man, who has been guard- 
ing the infernal satchel all night and does not 
appear as far as we can see ever to quit his 
post to eat or do anything else, meekly an- 
swers, "Oui M'sieur." 

The other passengers in the car are aU, of 
course, very much interested and inquire of us 
repeatedly who each member of the com- 
pany is, together with his or her operatic status, 
information which as a good conductor we feel 
bound to have acquired' and to furnish when 
called for. 

The voice of Signor Bossi Trotti, which 
seems to issue from his boots and to make the 
very car tremble when he speaks, calls our at- 
tention repeatedly during the journey to a little 
crack between the inner window and the frame. 
Although we speak Italian fluently, we did not 
deem it wise to let anyone into the secret, and it 
is a mercy we did not, as it obliged the singers 
to make known their various wants to us in 
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English, a process so very painful to them 
whenever it was attempted that they did not 
care to repeat it if it could possibly be avoided. 

"Sancta Maria Purissima/' exclaimed Signer 
Trotti, "zat window he maka molto air, I notta 
like it. It giva me cold," in reply to which we 
always made a successful feint of doing some- 
thing or other to the window, though we did 
actually nothing, for there was nothing to do. 

The ladies of the party drank lemonade or 
bottled beer incessantly during the journey, 
and in their capacity for fluid refreshment 
quite outdistanced the men who imbibed very 
sparingly of ApoUinaris, qudified with a little 
whisky. 

It struck us, however, that the appetites of 
all of them, both ladies and gentlemen, were 
most enormous, so much so that the dining 
car conductor, who is. not a man easily 
affected, was completely shocked, Madame 
Squalini being literally grease from ear 
to ear when she had finished dinner, and 
all the others so crammed as to be in a torpid 
condition, from which it took some hours to 
recover. 
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As might be supposed, the other passengers 
were all on the qui-vive for some display of the 
vocal abilities of the company, but were dis- 
appointed. Not one of them opened his or her 
mouth, with the solitary exception of Signor 
Molassi, who, while standing outside the car 
in the vestibule waiting for breakfast, himimed 
softly, in a rich baritone voice, the ^'Evening 
Star Song," from Tannhauser. 

It was plain that he thought he was alone, 
but as we were just inside the door leading into 
the vestibule and the singer had his back turned 
to us, we remained listening till he finished and 
passed through into the dining car. 

The conversation carried on between them 
was very interesting to an outsider who under- 
stood what they were sa)ring, and consisted al- 
most entirely of operatic small talk and scandal, 
by which we were inadvertently admitted to 
the secret of the skeleton in the operatic cup- 
board, who (if it was of any use naming a 
skeleton) should have been labeled Jealousy. 
In short, the general trend of the entire con- 
versation was that of a mutual admiration so- 
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ciety, with disparaging remarks for everybody 
outside of the circle as at present constituted. 

Everything comes to an end, and when the 
journey was concluded we (in which the porter 
IS included) felt very glad. 

At a distance, on the stage these kind of 
people are very nice to look at and pleasant to 
hear, but a close acquaintance with them makes 
one very tired in the same way as those with 
only one idea and one source of thought, like 
ahorse going round a mill pond, always 
fatigue the senses. 

The porter, who had been run to death in 
answer to their various demands, only netted 
$2.00 from them, and, therefore, concluding 
that they were more bother than profit, laugh- 
ingly and joyfully bid them good-bye, to 
which, as in duty bound, we joined our own 
addio. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



DEADHEADS. 

"What's in a name?" A deadhead by any 

other name would 

we were going to say smell as sweet ; but that 
would be too shameful a parody of so beauti- 
ful a subject as a rose. No. The truth must 
be told. 

There is no beauty or sweetness in the aver- 
age deadhead that we can see, and do what we 
will when we try to be poetic in his behalf Ihe 
inspiration of the muse takes to itself wings, 
and we are fain to exclaim in common, every- 
day language that he is a nuisance! More- 
over, when we consider how in times past the 
longest Spanish muleteer oath ever uttered 
would have been too short to express what we 
feel with regard to him, we are delighted at our 
present moderate attitude, which gives assur- 
ance that we have obtained at last complete 
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control over our temper — for he used to try it 
exceedingly. 

Two kinds of deadheads sport on the sea of 
life in a Pullman car, viz : official and compli- 
mentary. The former is almost invariably 
courteous, and happily so for the conductor, 
for when an official deadhead is a "kicker" he 
can make things so unpleasant that something 
is sure to happen unless he is placated. On the 
other hand, the complimentary species is usual- 
ly of the high and mighty order, and is more 
to be feared than an official, because he (or she) 
almost always obtains the free ride through 
some relationship with the powers of the road 
traveled over. A conductor may even have 
warm words with a railroad official, and if 
they do not exceed a certain temperature he 
may get off without any further trouble, but 
just let him try to have ever so small a contro- 
versy with a sister, mother, aunt, father or 
even a cousin twenty times removed, who is 
related to a railroad official, and the poor con- 
ductor's fate is sealed, or at the very least he 
is in for two or three months* wearisome cor- 
respondence, which no amount of plain state- 
ment on his part can straighten out. 
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Indeed, we should not be wrong in stating 
that at least nine-tenths of all the Pullman ink 
and paper which is wasted has been used in be- 
half of some imaginary grievance on the part 
of a female deadhead. This latter is infinitely 
the worst nuisance that a Pullman conductor 
has to deal with, and, like the mosquito, al- 
ways attacks him during the hot season and at 
the busiest time. 

In order that we may not be deemed to be 
captious or indulging in any flight of fancy for 
the mere purpose of making statements, we 
will relate a little incident which once befell us ; 
— ^and this was only one of many. 

Mrs. and Miss "Bob" Pofler come on board 
the train at Hamilton. They are accompanied 
by Mr. "Bob" Poffer, who is a magnate of 
some sort and can "pull" anything he has a 
mind to pull on earth, by merely requesting it. 
The car is nearly full. All the lower berths 
and half the upper are sold, and when the great 
Poffer majestically inquires for "his" reserva- 
tion we consult the diagram and find that the 
great Poffer's name is not there. Immediately 
there is a scene. 
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Poffer, loq. : "A great shame. Sir ! a great 
shame. It's of no use talking to me! I re- 
served berths for my wife and daughter and 
somebody shall smart for this! I will wire 
the General Manager immediately ! 

In the midst of all this storm we try to get 
under cover by assuring the great Poffer that 
we will do our best to locate the ladies, and, 
if necessary (the drawing room being vacant) 
will give them a section therein. 

This for the time being has the desired ef- 
fect. The ladies are made comfortable, and, 
being pleased with their journey, we naturally 
regard the incident as closed forever. 

Alas! for our trusting nature, the thought 
was a fallacious one. 

In a month's time, after we had totally for- 
gotten that "such a person as the great Poffer 
ever existed, a voluminous correspondence 
makes its appearance and is handed over to us 
for a statement in connection therewith. 

Just think of it calmly. One month has 
passed, during which time numberless great 
Poffers, under other names, have lashed and 
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wearied our souls. Is it to be supposed that we 
are walking encyclopedias ready to "turn back 
time in its flight," and by merely "taking 
thought" pick out the only great Poffer and 
his nauseous complaints from a myriad of 
other Poffers — small as well as great — tell ex- 
actly how he looked and whether he was pick- 
ing his teeth or tearing his hair at the time he 
raged with us. 

Alas ! Yes ! We are expected to furnish all 
the details of past events, and if those past 
events are not methodically posted away in any 
conductor's cranium, so much the worse for him 
and the better for the great army of Poffers. 

( Pray forgive us, dear reader, if these dead- 
heads have "froze the genial current of our 
soul" and caused us to become charged with an 
electric storm.) 

But to continue: We turned in passes for 
Mrs. and Miss Poffer. The circumstances 
would have been sufficiently trying if they had 
been paying passengers, but in the usual course 
of events, being deadheads, they were bound to 
have some grievance even though none existed. 
The kernel of the whole thing lay not with us 
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as conductor, but with the man who should have 
made the reservation, but did not. That was 
of no consequence. The thing had to be 
threshed out for the man with the influence, and 
we had to spend the little time at our disposal 
for rest in order to satisfy him. 

Again to illustrate: The Misses and 
Master Chowder enter the car at Great 
Boshley, where, during the busy season 
on this particular limited train, there is al- 
ways a rush and confusion. They hold passes, 
and want seats to Bumpton, but every 
section being apparently occupied we politely 
tell them that as soon as we check the car up if 
they will temporarily take seats in the day 
coach we will try and find room for them. 

Very sulkily the Misses and Master Chowder 
depart, and we see the two young ladies toss 
their heads and say something to one another 
about "telling papa." When at length we do 
find room for them, they refuse the proffered 
accommodation, and about three weeks after 
we are surprised to receive other voluminous 
correspondence (which from its bulk looks 
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more like the papers furnished for a criminal 
indictment than anything else) that we have 
been discourteous to the Chowders, and that 
Papa Chowder is righteously indignant and 
has ilidited by his stenographer a long type- 
written letter setting forth our numerous 
peccadilloes and asking for redress. 

Then we stand up in our impotent wrath and 
literally beat unmercifully our brain to remem- 
ber who on earth the Chowders are, when we 
saw them, what they were like, where they 
came from, and where going to. 

All to no purpose. But while we cannot 
remember them, we can most positively deny 
being discourteous to anybody and proudly 
point to our previous record in support of the 
statement. 

Thus the whole thing ends. What is said 
to Papa Chowder nobody knows, but we 
hear nothing more about the matter. 

In conclusion, endless and harrowing tales 
might be told of hardened female deadheads, 
whose only ambition in life appears to be that 
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of letting everybody know that they are "some- 
body," and with that laudable object in view 
always proceed to browbeat us into submission. 

We can only hope that for the sake of unborn 
generations of Pullman conductors these pests 
will be relegated to ancient history, and to use 
the words of Mr. Mantelini, we cheerfully con- 
sign them one and all to "the demnition bow- 



wows. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE POMPOUS RAILROAD OFFICIAL. 

Probably no man that ever trod the earth 
isince the days of Caesar and Nero has 
wielded more unlimited power over the des- 
tinies of all sorts and conditions of men than 
does a "high" railroad official in the year of 
grace, Anno Domini 1901. This power was 
called tyranny by the historians, but has 
changed its name to accommodate itself to 
twentieth century conditions, and today is 
known as "pull," which can by a mere stroke 
of the pen make or mar, promote or discharge 
any one of the thousands of employes who are 
all more or less the subjects of his arbitrary 
will and pleasure. 

It is a dangerous knowledge for any man 
when he discovers this power within himself, 
and few possessing it can withstand the tempta- 
tion to elevate their own friends, Tom, Dick 
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and Harry, while they coolly dispense with 
the services of William, Jasnes and Henry, 
who have, perhaps, given the best years of 
their lives to the service of the company, and 
whose only fault lay in the fact that they had 
no "pull." 

But it is with the higher class of railroad 
men in their relation to the Pullman car that 
we have now to deal, and it will be well at this 
point to state that our experiences with them 
have been invariably pleasant, whereby we 
formed the opinion that they were gentlemen 
in every sense of the word. We had always 
continued under this favorable impression un- 
til the day we unfortunately stumbled upon the 
person of Mr. William J. Sickem, General Pas- 
senger Agent of the Great Beastem Railway, 
who made his appearance one afternoon as we 
were leaving Chicago over that company's 
road. 

The very instant we saw him we instinct- 
ively realized our danger, and as with most 
men of his type, who are cordially detested 
wherever they go, his fame had gone before 
him, for we had been warned of his advent 
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and were prepared to receive him, if not with 
open arms, at least with the necessary cau- 
tion, and after installing him in his section, ex- 
amining his passes and writing his check, had 
some leisure to observe his special character- 
istics. 

Outwardly Mr. Sickem was a nosey, inquisi- 
tive looking man of about 45 years of age; 
clean shaven and red faced, the expression of 
whose countenance might have belonged to an 
exasperated turkey, and speaking with a de- 
cided "gobble," as though life were altogether 
too short to get out what he had to say. 

He never stayed long in one place, but was 
all over the train, from the sleepers to the 
baggage car, harassing the lives of the train 
men by his interminable questions, which no 
number of answers ever appeared to satisfy. 

It was quite evident from the enquiries he 
made of us personally that he was "making a 
record" with his company, to which theory the 
fact of his recent promotion from assistant to 
general passenger agent gave considerable as- 
surance. 
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Wherever we went and whatever we did his 
evil eye was upon us, until we grew so nerv- 
ous that we almost wished he might have a 
fit — for he looked very apoplectic — ^and so have 
been rid of his odious espionage. 

Unfortunately fits — very much like light- 
ning in their erratic nature — do not often strike 
the right person, and as one was not good 
enough to come to our assistance in the case 
of William J. we were bound to put up with 
him, which, it must be admitted, we did with a 
very bad grace. 

Everything went well until the hour for 
making down the berths, at which time he was 
evidently very busy under the pleasing fiction 
that he was personally looking after the com- 
fort of passengers, and this, of course, made 
no diflFerence to us, so long as he did not be- 
come too obtrusive or interfere with our own 
special duty ; but the denouement was not long 
delayed, and came shortly after we left Great 
Pupton Junction, where we took on an extra 
sleeper and a yelling mob of human wild beasts 
called a Lacrosse team, and spent two hours 
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trying to quiet these young savages and get 
them to bed. 

But though one man can lead a horse to the 
water, twenty can't make him drink, and we 
found that the adage applied here with full 
force, although in the case of these crazy loons 
it did not require the aid of even one man to 
make them drink out of a bottle, but we 
doubt if the whole United States army could 
have led any of them to a glass of water. 

It was a drunken mob as well as a noisy one. 

The hour was late, or, rather, early (i 

a. m.), when Mr. W. J. Sickem first began to 

cause trouble, which he did by continually 

badgering us and walking up and down the car. 

Sickem, loq. : "Conductor — H'm— don't 
you think (gobble) that you can get these 
(gobble, gobble) young men to (gobble) make 
less noise." Mr. Sickem in his nervous ap- 
prehension lest there should be too much noise 
was now making so much himself that it was 
like trying to drown a fire with kerosene oil. 

Conductor, loq. : "I am extremely sorry, sir, 
that I have been unable to get these young 
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gentlemen (?) to understand that there are 
other passengers in the car who desire to sleep; 
perhaps if you yourself would try what you 
could do the result might be different" 

Mr. Sickem, loq. : "You're no good as a 
conductor or you would be able to stop this 
noise yourself, without the assistance of any 
body." (There were sixteen in the team, all 
drunk to a man.) 

"Say, gentlemen! (gobble) gentlemen! 
D-d-don't make so much noise, please (gobble, 
gobble)." (A voice) "Rats!" (Another 
voice) "Who's that old guy?" (More voices, 
smothered oaths and loud laughter) "Who are 
you ?" "Mind you own d— d business !" "Does 
your mother know you're out," and other fa- 
miliar exclamations, in which the noise and 
confusion became worse confounded. 

As it was quite evident that Mr. Sickem's 
appeal not only failed to appeal in the manner 
which was intended, but threatened to turn 
the unruly conduct of the team into a free fight, 
it occurred to the passenger agent that dis- 
cretion would certainly be the better part of 
valor, and he therefore beat a hasty retreat 
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amid the jeers and laughter which were turned 
on him with full force. A stream of water 
from a fire hose could not have had a better 
effect in hastening his departure, 

When we reached our destination we re- 
paired to the Pullman company's office, where 
we found that Mr. Sickem had already duly 
reported us, and, as we afterwards heard, 
bounding up three stairs at a time in his eager- 
' ness to lay a complaint against us before we 
could offset it. 

The result of it was that in accordance with 
Mr. Sickem's expressed desire we were re- 
moved from that particular run (which ex- 
actly suited us, on account of our home being 
situated in Chicago) and relegated us, till time 
should work a chastening effect upon Mr. Sick- 
em's remembrance, to an insignificant one be- 
tween two points of minor importance. 

The Pullman officials were fully aware of 
our value as a conductor on the run from 
which we were removed, but were obliged at 
the dictum of a "high" railroad official to per- 
petrate an act of injustice in order to propiti- 
ate the Great Panjandrum "Pull." 

Summum jus Saepe summa malitia est. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



FOOTBALL^ BASEBALL AND OTHER COLLEGE 

FIENDS. 

We doubt very much if any of our readers 
ever heard a Comanche war whoop. 

Spurious imitations, it is true, may be in 
existence, but a real, genuine yell as uttered by 
these savages on the war path, is a very 
different article, living authorities on the sub- 
ject stating that for a "blood curdler" it was 
without equal. But with all due respect to 
"living authorities,*' we have upon several oc- 
casions heard sounds emitted by football, base- 
ball and other college enthusiasts beside which 
any Indian war cry that was ever let loose 
would pale into insignificance, and for down- 
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right ear-splitting barbarity, could hold its 
own with any noise past, present or to come. 

'^RahlRah! Rah! 
Mich-i-gan ! 
Shout each man. 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Rah ! Rah ! Rah !" 

is being bellowed by the long-haired guys com- 
posing the team, which has just returned from 
the war path with the scalps of the vanquished 
dangling from their imaginations, and as the 
noisy crowd comes clattering down the stairs 
leading to the platform it sounds as though all 
the cohorts of Pharaoh's army, including char- 
iots and horsemen, must be approaching, 
though for the moment we know not to what 
agency to ascribe the vast uproar. We are 
not long left in doubt. 

Here they come ! Pell, mell, belter skelter, 
pursuing their usual tactics of getting through 
a crowded depot by means of the college 
"rush,'* which overturns all before it, and is 
about as irresistible as a charge of heavy dra- 
goons. 

We recollect one day as a child asking our 
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mother why a man who passed us in the street 
(he was afflicted with St. Vitus' dance) was 
making faces, and recollect full well her laconic 
reply : "Because he cannot help it ;" an answer 
which caused much wonderment in our youth- 
ful mind at the time, but did not at all en- 
lighten us on the subject. 

In the same way as an older child, we have 
often asked the question whenever a baseball 
savage came our way, "Why he wore his hair 
long, but as we could never get a satisfactory 
answer, we suppose that our mother's answer 
will equally fit the case: "Because he cannot 
help it." 

During the time the train is taking on board 
the last of its passengers the members of the 
team are standing on the car steps and crowd- 
ing the vestibules,; some of them lolling with 
their heads and bodies half way out of the 
open windows, answering the yells of those 
standing outside on the platform : "Rah ! Rah ! 
Rah ! Rah ! Rah Rah !" accompanied by sounds 
of the shuffling of feet, knocking of sticks and 
other well known methods of beating time. 

The party as a whole bears a striking re- 
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semblance to a detachment of lunatics whose 
keepers have for some reason or other kept 
them for the last three months without "a 
hair cut/' and the battered faces of many of 
them (for this is a football team) would give 
onlookers the impression that they have just 
emerged from a free-for-all fight in which 
they have had considerably the worst of it. 

"Ask Billy Tumpin; he's got 'em," roars a 
great, hulking hobbledehoy in a sweater. 
Whereupon "Billy," the gentleman designated, 
shows his appreciation of some implied com- 
pliment by instantly producing two tall black 
bottles and a corkscrew, which is the signal 
for another yell and an onslaught on the whisky 
contained therein, and very soon, more bottles 
being forthcoming, the whole crowd is en- 
gaged in a drinking bout, during the progress 
of which the liveliest badinage, some of it 
not of the most refined character, is indulged in. 

In our capacity as conductor we are sup- 
posed to keep order, but it is of very little use 
trying to make ourselves heard, let alone un- 
derstood. Half the berths in the car are made 
up, but the other half it is impossible to touch, 
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as the sections are filled with a lot of unreason- 
able beings, who are not responsible ior their 
actions and openly defy all attempts to oust 
them. 

Some are already in their berths and have 
lit cigarettes, which are filling the car with 
smoke ; others are passing the bottle and stand- 
ing on the seats, drinking toasts to imaginary 
fair damsels about whom they are relating af- 
fecting episodes, while again others, overcome 
by their deep potations, are doubled up fast 
asleep, as they sit snoring loudly. 

Meanwhile the sounds of singing and shout- 
ing attract our attention to the smoking room, 
which, when we enter, presents a scene we 
shall never forget. 

"Now, then, hold up, Jim," one young man 
is saying to another, who is lying prostrate on 
the floor. "Here (raising him up), open your 
mouth. Take another drink and go to bed." 

"You go to the devil," mutters the individ- 
ual addressed, and sinks down again on the 
floor. 

The curtains have been torn from the win- 
dows and are lying strewn about in pieces^ 
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while three young men are busy trying to make 
a fourth, who is too drunk to know anything, 
understand that "He's a jolly good fellow" 
(which nobody will deny), the refrain, "Hip, 
hip, hip, hurrah!" being so unsteadily yelled 
that it sounds like an exaggerated attack of 
hiccoughs. 

At last, with the aid of the porter, they are 
all got to bed, and as we stand in the dimly 
lighted car, looking at their various attitudes 
in sleep, we are driven to the conviction of the 
truth of the French proverb — Un sot trouve 
toujours, un autre sot qui Vadmire. 



CHAPTER XX. 



THE SOCIAL ETHICS OF A SLEEPING CAR. 

The universal code by which society lives, 
moves and has its being is an unwritten one, 
but none the less inexorable, though, like most 
codes of the same nature, it is subject to mod- 
ifications suitable to time, place and circum- 
stance; lending itself in the most plastic way 
to the needs of the moment, after the manner 
of a rubber ball, whose external form mere 
pressure will alter. 

Gentlemen who would deem themselves in 
any other place guilty of a breach of decorum, 
often rush about a sleeper clad in light and 
airy costumes not so very far removed from our 
great ancestors' historic fig leaf, and ladies who 
would shudder at the mere thought of being 
caught in a corridor of their own home dressed 
only in a night gown, do not hesitate to treat 
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the porter to an undress rehearsal with as 
much san^ froid as they allow old ocean to 
play about their bodies when they take a dip 
under his briny surface. 

What does it matter ? It is only a sleeping 
car and the porter is nobody. But the porter 
has eyes (very sharp ones, at that) and the 
display of anatomical proportions that fre- 
quently meet his gaze would play ,the mischief 
with ordinary eyesight unaccustomed to such 
apparitions. 

In all sleeping cars both ladies and gentle- 
men have special rooms, which are devoted to 
the purposes of the toilet, and although we 
much dislike to draw comparisons, the truth 
compels us to state that the former (ladies) 
often show a great deal of selfishness towards 
others of their sex, who, on account of the lim- 
ited space at disposal, have to wait an intoler- 
able length of time while the occupants of the 
toilet wash and dress as leisurely as though no 
one else was to be considered ; half an hour be- 
ing no uncommon period for the room to be 
occupied by one person, who meanwhile ex- 
cludes everybody else. 
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Again, one of the burning questions of the 
day is the towel question. Ordinarily in a 
house two towels for each person are consid- 
ered ample allowance for drying purposes. 

But what happens on a sleeper? 

With perhaps only six lady passengers, it is 
no uncommon occurrence for thirty or forty 
or even sixty towels to be used in the course 
of a trip, though what they are used for is as 
much a mystery as the burial place of Moses 
and as little likely to be discovered, unless 
the soddened mass of toweling which is always 
found crammed into the hand basins and 
littered all over the floor, can elucidate it. 

Another mystery that we should like to solve 
is the unaccountable disappearance, total and 
complete, of towels, which takes place every 
trip in the ladies' toilet (and this disappear- 
ance is the more peculiar, inasmuch as it never 
occurs in the gentlemen's room). Where do 
they go? The porter, poor man, does not 
know, but as the shortage comes out of his 
pocket, all he can do is to protest that he has 
neither eaten them nor thrown them out of the 
window. Perhaps the lady who entered the 
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car slim, and went away fat^ kfioWs. Tb use 
the porter's familiar phrase, ''This is no 

dream/' Oh, no. Fifty cents charged up 

every trip for lost towels is a stern reality. 

The brush and comb question has also 
agitated our inquiring; mind. Unless these ar- 
ticles get tired with the long journey ings they 
undergo and skip out for a much needed rest 
of their own accord, we cannot account satis- 
factorily for the gap which every roll call at the 
journey's end shows. 

They have disappeared ; gone, if not where 
the woodbine twineth, at least to the bourne 
from whence no Pullman brush or comb ever 
returns. And fancy follows them to that 
bourne in the guise of somebody's dressing 
bag, into which they have probably jumped 
with suicidal intent, until restrained by the 
touch of a pious hand they remain peaceful in 
their retreat and without any desire to re-enter 
public life. 

At the risk of being thought fanciful, we 
have often soliloquized upon the wonderful 
tales which might be related by the inanimate 
objects of a sleeping car if they only had the 
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power of speech. Tales which would outrival 

the Arabian Nights could be told by the berth 
curtains, while the drawing room gas light, like 
a pale moon dimly seen through the clouds, 
could unfold secrets beside which those of the 
Giaour or Don Juan would seem flat and un- 
interesting ; while the harrowing history of the 
ill-usage of cuspidors and wash basins would 
make society turn up the whites of its eyes, 
shaken to its very foundations in a general 
earthquake far worse than that prophesied by 
the socialist propaganda. 

But to return to this mundane sphere. The 
result of close observation has been that the 
lines of class distinction are as closely drawn 
on a sleeping car as elsewhere. It may not be 
so obtrusive as in England, but' that it is here 
is a noticeable fact which a few hours' travel 
will demonstrate. 

The exclusive set are never more exclusive 
than when traveling. Mr. Tadpole, who has 
engaged a section, so that the polluting touch 
of mortals unfortunate enough as not to belong 
to his social stratum cannot come near him, sits 
eying everybody else with looks of distrust. 
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If this man only had an eyeglass, he would 
use it, but not being the custom of the coun- 
try, he has none, and so contents himself with 
a scornful survey of the other occupants of 
the car. 

(In Canada they do these things even better 
than in the United States.) 

But the time is fast approaching when eye- 
glasses (monocles) will be a part of the para- 
phernalia of every society man who is (or 
fancies he is) near-sighted; — ^that is the time 
hoi poUoi will have cause to tremble — and the 
social lion and the lamb, instead of lying down 
together, will be farther apart than ever they 
were. 

Mr. Tadpole has sat in solitary state, with 
his satchel for company, all the way from To- 
ronto to Chicago (59;^ miles) and from 7:30 
a. m. till 8 45 p. m. has not opened his lips to 
anybody except the porter. How tired he must 
have become of himself ! 

When he travels with Mrs. Tadpole things 
are worse ; he then gives us the impression that 
he feels the responsibility of a whole harem. 
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Society is, however, seen at its best when a 
family party are traveling together, and the 
fluence of the very young relieves it somewhat 
of its self-imposed restraints. And, after all, 
family life in any country is the power which 
is responsible for the welfare of that country, 
sanctifying as it does in its affection and its 
peace all that is most to be desired in men and 
women. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



INEBRIATES. 

"Hic — Dun no where Tm at! Shay, con- 
ductor (in a hoarse whisky whisper), lemme 
give you a dollar. Hie — D — ^n it, you know 
me. (Studying with his finger to his fore- 
head) Bill — Bill — Bill (suddenly recollect his 
name) Smithey — ^hic! Every one knows Bill 
Smithey. I'm all right, I am — hie. I knew 
you afore you was born." Which interesting 
piece of information having been confidentially 
imparted, with variouSk knowing winks and 
nods to illustrate the inviolability of the secret, 
Bill Smithey sinks to the floor a helpless mass 
of paralyzed humanity, apparently too far gone 
to struggle again to his feet. 

People of the Bill Smithey type are far from 
being infrequent, and — ^while they last — are 
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an unmitigated nuisance. But at this inter- 
esting stage of the drinking game their powers 
for giving much trouble are played out and 
there is nothing to be done but to empty their 
pockets, for railroad and Pullman tickets, and 
cart them off as quickly as possible to their 
berth, by the combined efforts of porter and 
conductor, where they are left to sleep off the 
effects of their debauch; a mode of treatment 
which always appears as eminently satisfac- 
tory to the drunken man as it is to ourselves. 

Pullman inebriates may be divided into three 
classes : Those who know that they are drunk ; 
those who don't know it — ^because they are too 
far gone to know anything — and those who 
have had enough drink to make them ugly or 
good natured, as their natures may dictate. 
In vino Veritas is undoubtedly a great truth, for 
that which a man really is and which he masks 
while sober makes its appearance immediately 
he loses his power of control under the influ- 
ence of drink. 

Still fresh in our mind is the fateful instance 
of Mr. John Staggers, who belonged to the 
ugly unruly class, and presented himself at our 
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car one evening at the terminal station of Great 
Mugford. As he approached we read quite 
plainly the state of his feelings, which had been 
lashed by strong drink into the condition of a 
"fretful porcupine," whose quills became ele- 
vated into a formidable chevaux de frise upon 
the slightest provocation and frequently on 
none at all. 

The face of Mr. Staggers as it appeared 
when we first made his acquaintance seemed 
like a pallid field surmounted by a large banana 
shaped nose that from its intensely red color 
looked like a lighthouse upon a lone, sterile 
shore; the landscape being still more striking 
by the aid of a stern, overhanging cliff of shag- 
gy black eyebrows, which formed the back- 
ground and cast a gloom over the entire pic- 
ture, portending a coming storm of some kind 
or other. 

Perceptible snorts were the audible indica- 
tions of a great desire to become enraged about 
something or other, which was almost imme- 
diately gratified when Mr. John S. found that 
through a mistake his name \ya§ not on the 
diagram, 
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Now, whatever oar own personal feelings 
may be with r^;ard to the use of bad lan- 
guage, we can never refrain from laughing at 
the intensely humorous side of great profanity 
when ccHnbined with excessive but impotent 
fury. Spluttering with rage, which threatened 
several times in its intensity to render him 
speechless, Mr. Staggers anathematized — by 
the aid of a choice collection of oaths — every- 
body whom he could think of, and finally wound 
up, as most drunkards will, by threatening us 
all with the dire calamity of "My friend, the 
general manager," until at last, finding that 
his anger did not strike much terror into the 
hearts of those around him, fairly spun round 
like a tee-to-tum in the violence of his feelings. 
"I'll have all you d— d rascals discharged. 
Every one of you. Do you hear? A pretty 
thing, indeed, that John Staggers should live 
to see the day when he can't get his name down 
for a berth in a sleeper. (To the conductor) 
What are you standing grinning at me for, 
you whelp? Do you think I've escaped out of 
a menagerie? Or perhaps you think I'm 
drunk, damn you!" with which last frightful 
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objurgation Mr. Staggers again threatened to 
become speechless. 

It was now our turn. We had taken all the 
abuse which the most lamb-like nature could 
stand and were resolved to administer a quie- 
tus. When he attempted to enter the car we 
asked him for his ticket, but as he had none to 
show we refused point blank to sell him a 
berth, which so angered him that he struck at 
us, after which we collared him and handed him 
over to the tender mercies of the station police- 
man, who escorted him outside. Sic transit, 
etc. 

Generally the best character to deal with is 
the man who knows he is drunk and admits 
the "soft impeachment." 

"Fatty" Hopkins was an example of an al^ 
around sport and a well known character, but 
literally nothing more nor less than a human 
beer keg. He was hail fellow well met, but 
rarely quite sober. Everybody called him 
"Fatty." It is very doubtful whether he would 
have answered to any other name. And here 
we wish to draw attention to the strong s)rm- 
pathy that always seems to exist between beer 
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and familiarity. The man who keeps a saloon 
is not contented to write his namie over the 
door as Edward So-an-So; it must positively 
be Ed. The numerous devotees of lager 
cannot enjoy their favorite beverage until they 
are drinking with "Sam" or "Bill," "Hank" or 

"Bud," and it is a fact worth recording that in 
all our experience we never knew any barroom 
to flourish that neglected to observe this time- 
honored custom. But this by the way. 

"Fatty" Hopkins was a jolly, good-natured 
fellow, who was nobody's enemy except his 
own, and when perfectly sober, which was sel- 
dom, was quite a decent, sensible man. 

We remember the last time we saw him on 
earth (for he died quite suddenly in his berth 
in our car). He was very drunk, but to the 
ordinary eye appeared only slightly elevated. 
He came up to us, with a fat man's smile, to 
inform us confidentially that he was drunk and 
was aware of it, asking us to get the porter to 
help him into his berth, a task which was at- 
tended with no little difficulty, owing to his 
great weight (270 pounds). 

We can see him now, as he lay inside the 
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berth curtain, apparently the happiest being on 
earth, extracting after considerable exertion a 
silver dollar for the porter from his trouser's 
pocket, smiling away as though he had never 
known a care and totally unconscious of the 
grim hand of death which was so near to him. 

On the following morning, when the other 
passengers were called the porter came to us 
and told us that he could not arouse Mr. Hop- 
kins, and he feared something was the matter. 
Upon examination we found that he was dead 
and the body, being quite cold, it was evident 
that he must have passed away at an early hour 
during the night. 

Poor Fatty ! In spite of his drunken habits 
he left many friends, but, so far as we knew, 
not a single enemy. 



J 



CHAPTER XXII. 



THE EMIGRANT FAMILY. 

"Zszckwack dawyg zqcss szkat chkap szew 
byglaw crzcrackczowski," is what Mr. Szcara- 
mouch Czech's answer sounded Uke in response 
to our inquiry "whither he was bound," and 
though it takes a great deal to scare a Pullman 
porter, it was evident that that worthy regarded 
the speaker as a veritable "hoodoo," and was 
overcome with the fear which contact with so 
supernatural a being always inspires. 

Mr. Czech was an unkempt, mealy looking 
man of about 35 years of age, who seemed as 
if all the cares of the world, together with its 
dust, had settled on him and declined to be 
brushed off again. A jaded woman with a 
baby and four very small but very dirty chil- 
dren who accompanied him, were unmistakably 
guiltless of having touched soap and water for 
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a period so long past that it was lost in the 
mists of antiquity — the whole party exhaling a 
strong emigrant odor which, though not sug- 
gestive in anyway of the "spicy breezes" which 
are supposed to "blow soft o'er Ceylon's isle," 
convinced one of the truth of the concluding 
line, which states "that only man is vile." 

Mr. Czech had come from the far northwest, 
where he had acquired quite a nice little for- 
tune from his farm, and was in the act of re- 
turning to a town with a jaw breaking name 
in Polish Hungary. There was no tourist car 
on the line upon which we were traveling, so 
he was forced to take a sleeper on account of 
his wife, who appeared to be in delicate health 
and had evidently suffered much from the 
long journey she had already undergone. Their 
belongings consisted of a lonely badger in a 
box, two unhappy beavers penned up in a small 
crate, who must have been living ( for they had 
nothing else) on the recollection of their child- 
hood's days, when they sported near the paren- 
tal dam ; four unspeakable bundles, which dis- 
closed some soiled articles of baby linen and 
old wearing apparel; two tin boxes, with the 
hinges off, tied together with rope ; a basketful 
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of unwashed feeding bottles and other nursing 
implements, together with sundry odds and 
ends. 

We at last found from Mr. Czech's ticket 
that he was going to New York, and in trying 
to explain to him that the badger and the beav- 
ers must be sent to the baggage car, we found 
ourselves reduced to the necessity of talking 
what the Chinese call "pidgeon English," some- 
thing after this style: "Beaver he no go in 
sleeping car; muchee allee samee go in bag- 
gage car," at which Mr. Czech shook his head 
in unqualified amazement. But there was 
nothing for it except the foregoing lingo. So 
it had to do. We had tried French, English, 
Spanish, Italian and German; when those 
failed we were obliged to fall back on Chinese. 
All, however, to no purpose, and at last, after 
hunting high and low. in the train for some 
one who could speak Hungarian, we weiB 
obliged to abandon the attempt to make Mr. 
Czech understand us and forcibly removed the 
badger and the beavers, which cruel act elicited 
a chorus of howls from the four dirty children. 

It would be vain to attempt to describe the 
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porter's despair and our chagrin at the litter 
and mess made by these all but savages during 
the twenty-four hours they rode with us. 
Banana peelings, bits of hard dried Vienna sau- 
sage, crumbs of bread, sticky remnants of "all 
day suckers," the disjecta membra of sawdust 
dolls, and last, but not least, the baby's dirty 
paraphernalia, which would be just thrown 
down anywhere where the woman happened 
to be sitting at the moment. 

There was one long continued procession of 
the four dirty children all day long to the 
ladies' toilet for water and other necessaries 
of life, and when night closed upon the scene 
the whole party was packed tightly away in a 
lower berth (though goodness only knows how 
it was done) and their bundles thrown in on the 
top of them. 

(They not only had this one berth, but we 
ourselves gave them a particularly wide one all 
night, which might explain why they did not 
suffer from want of room). 

To add to the general discomfort they cre- 
ated, the baby cried incessantly all night long, 
and the four dirty children ran about half 
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naked at five in the morning for the inevitable 
drink of water from the toilet room. 

It might be asked, and with reason, why 
people of the Czech class are allowed in Pull- 
man cars at all, to which answer may be made 
that all which is necessary for them to obtain 
access is the money to buy their berth accom- 
modations, although it must be admitted that 
an emigrant riding in a sleeping car is of very 
rare occurrance. It seems to us, however, that 
some discretion should be allowed the conduc- 
tor in the matter of undesirable passengers; 
and a rule might, with great advantage to reg- 
ular patrons, be formulated whereby power to 
refuse to carry drunkards, emigrants or any 
other nuisance would be of general advantage 
to the Pullman company, and that section of 
the traveling public who pay for exclusive priv- 
ilegeSi 



Everything comes to an end, and so in course 
of time did Mr. Czech's Pullman ride, which 
proved a happy release for all concerned, but 
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do what we could, it was found almost impos- 
sible to get rid for some hours on the subse- 
quent journey of the malodorous results of the 
four dirty children. 

For the future we have determined, rightly 
or wrongly, to return any similar family the 
money for their sleeping berth and relegate 
them to the smoking car, which is the only 
place where they can be properly fumigated. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



CHILDREN. 

Is there anything on earth more delightful 
to the tired senses than the laughter of a 
child? 

What garden of flowers, though its wander- 
ing airs play with the mingled perfume of roses 
and lilies amid the sunlight and shadow, ever 
was complete without the innocence and joy- 
ousness of childhood ; nature's companion gem 
. which crowns with its brightness all the other 
jewels -in her casket. 

It cannot be said that children with their 
different phases of temperament are ever un- 
interesting. 

No matter how weary the man may be who 
returns home after a hard day's work the 
very persistency of the child in its original 
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prattle and questioning almost unconsciously 
draws him out of himself and turns what would 
otherwise be a bore into a pleasure. 

Thus it comes about that children in the 
course of our duty have ever been a source of 
delight to us and except in rare instances 
the trouble they caused, such as littering the 
car or frightening us nearly to death by their 
tricks, was more than repaid by their artless 
talk and innocent ways. 

Stories without number might be told of chil- 
dren with a dry sense of humor apparently 
all their own and of others whose love of re- 
search was infinitely amusing though some- 
times extremely embarrassing. 

To illustrate the latter kind we may relate 
that one morning in a buffet car a gentleman 
was seated at breakfast with his little son, an 
unusually bright child of 5 years of age, and 
we listened with great interest for some time 
to the number of questions he asked his father, 
some of which stumped him (the father) so 
completely that he was at a loss how to answer 
the child, and told him shortly to eat his break- 
fast and not ask any more questions. 
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His father at length noticed that the young 
one instead of eating his crusts, left them stored 
on the side of his plate and said, "Why don't 
you eat your crusts ? When I was a boy I used 
to like them the best and never left one." 

The child was silent for some time, while 
making heroic efforts to dispose of the crusts for 
which it was evident he had an intense aver- 
sion. 

At last he looked up at his father and said : 
"Papa, would you like to have my crusts ?*' 

Tableau in which the father looked so 
amused that he freely joined in the laughter 
which the child's naive question elicited. 

Children invariably take a great delight when 
they travel as passengers in a Pullman car ; ex- 
ercising their inquisitive faculties in a manner 
which often drives porters to distraction. 

Playing leap frog in the aisle, leaning out the 
open windows at the imminent risk of dashing 
their brains out and generally (if boys) terrify- 
ing their parents or guardians by hair raising 
feats of gymnastic skill on the rear platform, 
from which they have to be ordered off before 
breaking their necks. 
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We recall with something like agony the 

antics of a small boy who was once sent in our 
charge from Chicago to Flint and who made us 

wish frequently during the journey that either 

he or we had never been born. His name was 

Saggers — Brewster Elmer Saggers (for so he 

confidentially informed us) and the manner in 

which he kicked up his heels and raced around 

the car would have done credit to a young colt 

in a ten-acre field. 

Brewster was a mischievous looking, tousle 
headed boy of about 9 years of age with a wart 
on his nose and crops of calloused excrescences 
all over his hands, the nails of which were bit- 
ten so close to the quick that they seemed to 
have vanished completely ; — a fact upon which 
he appeared rather to pride himself, as he never 
lost an opportunity to call attention to them; 
to renew his attacks with his teeth, or to retail 
for our special benefit the history of the many 
thrashings which the habit had procured for 
him. 

The first 'torture we experienced at his imp- 
ish hands was when he pulled the bellrope and 
stopped the train, which he did by accident in 
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trying to save himself from falling off the back 
of a section on which he had climbed. Hardly 
had we recovered from this incident when to our 
horror we discovered that he was fishing over 
the rear end tail gate with a tin oil can (ab- 
stracted from one of the lockers) tied to the 
end of a long piece of string. 

Hearing an unusual noise and fearing 
that it was probably due to some part of 
the car gear that had come adrift we went back 
to investigate and found him engaged in this 
delectable pursuit, watching with evident relish 
the tin flying high in the air as it rebounded 
every time it struck the track, which it did with 
a crash like breaking twenty windows at one 
smash. 

It would be vain to attempt to describe our 
despair at the futile efforts we made to get this 
young imp to behave himself until at last, 
driven almost to madness by his restlessness 
and the noises he made, we were forced in the 
interest of our other passengers to lock him 
inside ont of the toilet rooms until he reached 
his destination. 

Our jnost interesting child passengers hav? 
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always been little girls of between the ages erf 
4 and 5, who by their childish innocent ways 
united to a certain inborn coquetry of manner 
have entertained us upon many journeys which 
would otherwise have been tedious and devoid 
of incident. To see these future little mothers 
with their dolls to whom (unconscious of our 
presence) they would talk with all the assur- 
ance of a grown woman to her baby — ^the ficti- 
tious afternoon tea for which the best set of 
china was unpacked from their own partic- 
ular little basket; and last, but not least, 
the naive imitation of the social customs inci- 
dent to making and receiving callers, always 
filled us with delight and imparted a special 
charm to the time spent in watching them — 

giving birth to those reflections which contact 
with young children must ever engender. 

Happy, happy childhood ! 

Though the horoscope of fate be cast, enjoy 
with full measure overfldwing the cup of happi- 
ness, ere the shadows beg^n to lengthen and the 
dawning of life's responsibilities destroy the 
illusion* 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELER. 

•'Good morning, Cap! Want to see my 
ticket? Here you are. Say, Marshal (to 
Porter), go over to the refreshment room and 
get me a half pint flask and some cigars, quick. 
(Hands him a dollar.) You can keep the 
change. ** 

Thus spoke Mr. Ed Sumpin, commercial 
ticket No. 9999, just four minutes before the 
International Limited going east pulled out of 
Toronto one fine day in August. 

The air was balmy and laden with the per- 
fume of flowers; so was Mr. Sumfin, a well- 
dressed man of rather portly dimensions, who 
wore an American beauty rose in his button- 

m 
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hole and an eighteen-carat smile^ which had 
in its day won him lots of customers. 

The smile looked as if it were brand new — 

so sparkling was it — ^and not the well-worn 

article he had carried about with him during 

the last twenty-five years for display whenever 
necessary in the interests of Tittleum & Co., 

dry goods merchants, of New York city. 

It was impossible to keep from smiling your- 
self when you looked at Mr. Sumfin's broad, 
good-natured countenance, which seemed like 
a tranquil pond whose surface the slightest 
pebble of circumstance would transform into 
a thousand ripples, ever expanding as they 
flowed— doubtless much assisted by the 
chuckles which literally shook his whole frame 
whenever laughter seized him — ^which was not 
seldom. 

In company with the flask before mentioned 
and two or three hail fellow, well-met com- 
panions, Mr. Sumfin retired to the smoking 
room, where he shortly afterwards plunged 
into the recital of one of those stories so dear 
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to the heart of every commercial traveler, 
and whose stock of them always appears inex- 
haustible. 

"I will tell you," said Mr. Sumfin, "an ex- 
perience which once befell me and will ask you 
to give me your attention while I relate the 
harrowing history of 

'A MISFIT BETROTHAL/ 
"I have the misfortune to be a bachelor, and 
some time ago resolved that as life alone with- 
out a sympathetic ear into which I could pour 
my tales of joy or woe had become tedious I 
would look out for a proper partner. My 
time being largely spent on the road, I had 
none of the opportunities which fall to the 
lot of more favored mortals, so resolved that 
I would advertise in a matrimonial news ex- 
change and, briefly stating my case, trust to 
what luck might bring me. I need not enter 
now into the alluring prospect which I spread 
for the benefit of the fair damsels for whose 
eyes the "ad" was intended, but will content 
myself by sa)ring that it was not long before I 
received an answer which appeared to come 
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from so desirable a source that I forthwith 
made an appointment to meet my charmer, who, 
to judge from her photograph and style of let- 
ter, was all that any man could wish for. In 
addition to the qualities of mind and heart to 
which she laid claim (I noticed that she did 
not dilate upon her personal appearance, simply 
saying that her eyes were large and dark in 
color), she gave me to understand that she 
was the possessor of an ample fortune. 

"Here, indeed, was good luck. A loving 
heart united to sterling worth — a pair of dark 
languorous eyes, and last but not least $ioo,- 
Goo. What more could any man want? 

"Highly elated at the prospect, it was with 
difficulty that I summoned the necessary 
patience to wait for the happy day when my 
cup of bliss was to overflow. 

"At last it (the day) dawned, and, dressed 
in my best toggery, with a bouquet of choice 
flowers for the lady, I took the train for Mug- 
gleton, where it was arranged that we should 
meet. Never was a train as slow as that one. 
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I really thought we should never get there, so 
great was my impatience. 

"It had been arranged that in order to 
identify each other I was to carry a bouquet of 
flowers, while Miss Corker — for that was her 
name — was to hold her handkerchief in her left 
hand. 

"At last the train reached Muggleton and, 
literally tumbling over myself in my haste to 
catch sight of the lady and satiate a curiosity 
that was well nigh overpowering, I nearly 
sprained my ankle getting out of the train, 
and rushed up the platform so as to get at the 
meeting place, if possible, ahead of time. At 
first nobody bearing the fatal handkerchief 
was visible, and after waiting about five min- 
utes I began to think that I was the victim of 
a hoax, when I descried a lady standing in the 
shadow of an angle of the station wall, sure 
enough, with the sign agreed upon displayed in 
her hand. She was dressed in plain black, 
and, as far as I could judge in the uncertain 
light, had a tall,* ladylike figure, with a head 
set well on her shoulders. 
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"As I approached nearer to her I saw that 
she was heavily veiled, a circumstance which 

rather added a spice of romance to the manner 
of our meeting, and was in itself suggestive 
of mystery — ^that most necessary of all ingredi- 
ents to give zest to any adventure, especially 
one of the nature of which I at that instant 
was the excited hero. 

"Advancing with the bouquet ostentatiously 
held almost at arm's length, I raised my hat, 
arid I had the satisfaction of observing her 
step forward at the same instant and extend 
her hand, which I took eagerly and pressed to 

my lips. She was never nearer my heart than 
at that moment, — for it was in my mouth, so 
agitated was I — ; and, hastening to assure her 
of the great pleasure it gave me to meet her, I 
waited with some impatience to hear the tones 
of her voice. When at last she found her 
tongue and commenced to tell me in soft vel- 
vety tones how heartily she reciprocated my 
sentiments of happiness in our meeting, I felt 
as if I was in heaven, and thought she was a 
peach— of the cling-stone variety. 
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"I will not attempt to describe the joy which 
filled my heart when she told me in answer to 

a question as to what she thought of me that 
it was with her *love at first sight/ and fol- 
lowed it up by telling me that her father had 
recently died and left her — ^an only child — 
heiress of his property ; suffice it to say that I 
there and then made her an offer of my hand 
and heart, which she accepted with a prompt- 
ness that left no doubt of the sincerity of her 
affection ; and, after walking about till we were 
both nearly run off our legs, I parted with her 
after many mutual vows of love and constancy 
to take the train back to town and cogitate 
over my wonderful luck in having struck it 
so rich. 

"As soon as I was at leisure to ruminate over 
my adventure and the incidents connected 
therewith, I could not help being somewhat 
astonished at the curious reluctance she ap- 
peared to evince when I asked her to remove 
her veil, through which article of attire I was 
obliged to bestow the kiss of betrothal, a prcH 
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ceeding that took the edge off the whole thing, 
for I might as well have kissed the back of her 
head. 

"Thinking, however, that a natural shyness 
of disposition, combined with an excess of 
modesty, had made her shrink somewhat from 
showing her face to me at the first time of 
meeting, or that, perhaps, for certain family 
reasons, she desired to veil her identity, I dis- 
missed the only drawback to our meeting as 
unworthy of further consideration, thinking 
that doubtless by the next trip she would be 
all right and have gained confidence in me. 

"The eventful day of our next meeting, in 
the following week, dawned bright and clear. 
Never did a boy start out for a holiday with 
more buo3rant spirits and happy anticipation 
than I when I found myself on the train speed- 
ing towards the object of my affections. 

"She was at the station to meet me, veiled as 
usual, but not too thickly to prevent my catch- 
ing a transient gtean from her eyes, which 
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appeared to shine like those of a cat's in the 
dark. 

"This trip I had completed all the arrange- 
ments for our marriage, which she insisted 
must be solemnized before she would take me 
home to her house and relatives ; and as I gave 
in to everything she appeared to think neces- 
sary all was lovely and the goose hung high, 
which is only another way of saying that we 
were mutually satisfied. Several times in my 
life before I had thought of marriage, but it 
had ended there. This time I was really up 
against it in dead earnest. 

"The train which was to take me back was 
nearly due to start, and as I wanted a kiss in 
the worst way possible I decided that that veil 
must come off. 

"I could not, in fact would not, marry any- 
one whose face I could not see when I kissed 
it. So as to make a long story short, I sud- 
denly — ^before she could prevent me — ^removed 
it myself. Horror of horrors! Was I awake 
or dreaming? *   She had no nose." 
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From that instant it (the marriage, as well as 
the nose) was all off. I went back to town a 

sadder but a wiser man, and if anybody ever 

speaks to me of marriage again I'll , 

but no I I won't be bloodthirsty. Let bygones 

be bygones. I am happier as I am." 



CHAPTER XXV. 



THE HOG. 



Of all hogs, porcine or human, the species to 
be met with on a Pullman car most deserves 
his name. 

It is true he may not grunt, although he 
sometimes does that — ^nor thrust his proboscis 
into a plateful of mush and milk while he sits at 
the breakfast table ; but he is a hog none the less 
and richly merits the scorn with which most 
rightminded people regard him, though like his 
brother, the porker, others do not enter into his 
calculations — self being the only object which 
appears on the field of his limited vision. 

One of the best known hogs who ever trav- 
eled with us — and he did so often — ^was a 
large, fleshy man bearing the euphonious name 
of Smorker, to which the title of ^'Captain" — 

170 
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Upon what grounds we could never discover — 
was always prefixed. 

He had no ostensible calling — ^unless that of 
an all round factotum to the different secret 
societies of which he was a member could be 
called one — ^and was thickly bedizened with 
emblems of all sorts and sizes, from the stick 
pins adorning his vest and the lapels of his coat 
to a large Masonic cross as big as a small fry- 
ing pan that hung from a watch guard appar- 
ently strong enough to chain a good dog to 
its kennel. Had he fallen into even two feet 
of water he must inevitably have been drowned. 

He was a Freemason, an Oddfellow, a K. O. 
T. M., a Golden Eagle, a Knight of Pjrthias, a 
Mystic Shriner and a Red Man, besides being 
a Benevolent and Protective Elk, an Ancient 
Antediluvian Buffalo and — a Hog, the last 
named having as yet no locus standi among 
secret /societies. 

Now there was nothing either Benevolent or 
Protective about Captain Smorker. He was 
too mean for the one and too selfish for the 
other, though it is possible, from his size, that 
an Antediluvian Buflfalo may have been in pre- 
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historic times the first germ of the homogene- 
ous lump of fat which forms the "Smorker" 
of today. But this of course is purely conjec- 
ture. 

The instant "Captain" Smorker came into a 
car his small eyes seemed to see intuitively the 
best available location, and if allowed to do so 
he would coolly monopolize the whole section, 
spreading himself over every inch of unoccu- 
pied space and putting up his feet on the oppo- 
site seat, to the complete and utter exclusion of 
everybody else. 

"Captain" Smorker's speech was very much 
like what a chump chop is to a slice of cold roast 
meat, — thick and greasy — ; suggesting to the 
imagination unlimited orders of boiled pork and 
cabbage or fat roast mutton and gravy sauce; 
while as a crowning relish to the rest of his 
charming personality we may add that he 
breathed audibly with a delicate snort like a 
sleeping sucking pig. Altogether this man had 
such a fascination for us that we have often sat 
for half an hour at a stretch gazing upon his 
fat inane countenance ; wondering what he was 
thinking about, and speculating upon the prob- 
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ability of the subject of his thoughts being 
something good to eat. 

It certainly could not have been poetry! — 
to attempt to connect "Captain" Smorker with 
anything poetic would be too much like plant- 
ing snowdrops on a pig's grave. 

In the dining car the "Captain" took up the 
whole of one side of a table. He only sat upon 
one chair, but with his arms spread out on each 
side of him he might just as well have occupied 
three for any chance other comers had of sitting 
on the same side. 

One peculiarity which gave g^eat annoyance 
to those dining at adjacent tables was the habit 
he had of making frightful noises with his 
throat, a sort of preparatory exercise before eat- 
ing that appeared to afford him the greatest 
satisfaction. After emitting these sounds 
which made us apprehensive that he would 
"have his heart up" and turning a blue black 
color in the face as if he were being slowly 
strangled, he would expectorate freely and look 
around for the applause which he imagined 
such a refined action merited ; as soon as he 
was served, eating fast and furiously, throwing 
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in each mouthful with his knife as if he were 
filling up a ditch and the contract time for the 
job was about to expire. 

We can see him now at the conclusion of a 
meal sitting like the great hog he was with both 
elbows on the table picking his teeth with his 
pocket-knife. 

In the smoking room it was no uncommon 
occurrence for the captain to appropriate the 
box of matches to his own use, finally putting 
it into his pocket and obliging passengers to 
ring for the porter to procure another; or 
littering the floor of the room with cigar ashes, 
deliberately dropping them onto the carpet to be 
trodden in by the first foot that passed by. 

He always kept in his pocket a special flask of 
some kind of liquor (we imagined it was whis- 
key) with which he would periodically retire 
into a corner where he thought he was un- 
observed and refresh himself, but was never 
known upon any occasion to invite somebody 
else to partake. Upon one occasion we can 
particularly call to mind we had a passenger in 
the car who was suffering agonies during an at- 
tack of cholera morbus and to whom a drink of 
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whiskey would have been very grateful. The 
captain when approached among others never 
moved a muscle or intimated by so much as a 
sign that he had any liquor about him, though 
we knew that his inside pocket contained a pint 
flask half full. 

Among his delightful accomplishments might 
be mentioned his total disregard of pocket 
handkerchiefs, for though he possessed one — he 
always carried it in the crown of his hat — ^the 
only use to which we ever saw him put it was 
to wipe the perspiration off his fat head, which 
must have been a great trouble to him in many 
ways. It was one of those heads which are 
neither useful nor ornamental ; there was noth- 
ing in it and gave one the idea that it was al- 
ways in the way. 

Selfish and illiterate as the man was he at 
least could take refuge in the fact of his ignor- 
ance, which we are sorry to say some hogs we 
are acquainted with cannot do. 

The educated animals who are entitled to 
this distinctive appellation, while they are not 
so numerous as the other class, make up for 
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their want of numbers by the deliberate char- 
acter of their selfishness which is of a peculiarly 
aggravating kind. - ^ 

We are reminded of a Mr. Sipsop who al- 
ways got aboard the train at Powow and per- 
sonally was a human milkshake. His head 
of tow-like hair, light blue eyes and dutch doll 
complexion struggled with a mighty determina- 
tion to give him a meek and forbearing na- 
ture, but in vain. He labored under the im- 
pression that of all created beings he was the 
one who ought to be considered first and was 
accustomed to ignore the rights of everybody 
but himself. 

Mr. Sipsop had a habit of whistling, which 
he would keep up incessantly, alternating with 
a sound produced by sucking his teeth — always 
an indication that his frame of mind was in 
anything but a peaceful condition — ^both of 
which noises had a disturbing influence on those 
in his immediate neighborhood, a circumstance 
that seemed to afford him considerable satisfac- 
tion. 

In short, he was one of that unfortunate 
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class of people who are never happy unless 
they are rendering somebody else miserable. 

If children, for whom he had a great aver- 
sion, entered the car, Mr. Sipsop would erlare at 
them and mutter uncomplimentary remarks 
which were intended to convey to us his dislike 
to their presence, and to such an extent was this 
carried that we have upon several occasions 
been obliged to write statements in reply to his 
complaints to the Pullman company owing to 
this intolerance. Viewing the Pullman hog 
from any aspect we cannot but come to the 
conclusion that he is a nauseous animal who is 
a living illustration of the truth of the prov- 
erb, "You cannot make a silk purse out of a 
sow's ear." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE INVALID. 

Perhaps the saddest event which can occur 
in a sleeping car short of sudden death is the 
final journey this side of eternity undertaken 
by an invalid whose remaining span of life can 
be measured— it may be by only a few short 
hours. 

The coffined body — ^all that remains of a 
once joyous traveler,— checked by irreverent 
hands as a "piece of baggage*' for which the 
last ticket that will ever be required in his or 
her particular case is issued— can have noth- 
ing more touching in its pathos than this still 
living breathing form fast passing into the 
silent land, and in whose fading memory doubt- 
less some reminiscences of former happy travels 
must be awakened in melancholy contrast with 
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the approaching shadows of the sleep that 
knows no waking. 

Oh, how forcibly at this thought does the 
incongruity of the Grim Destroyer and the 
evanescent pleasures of a fleeting existence 
strike the mind ! Like the interior of a theater 
seen in broad daylight the cherished illusions 
of the past vanish, leaving us face to face with 
an empty mockery in whose forbidding appear- 
ance there remains no trace of the once brilliant 
and alluring prospect. 

To the tender solicitude of perhaps a wife, 
mother or daughter is due the momentary 
gleam of returning brightness visible on the 
blanched face of the invalid : a pale flickering 
of that light which once illumined the strong 
resolution and physical endurance of a father 
in the battle of life, now alas destined in a few 
brief hours to be extinguished forever. 

We have had timely warning of the arrival 
of the subject of our sketch, a young man of 
about 30, who is accompanied by his mother 
and sister ; and as we watch the mournful pro- 
cession slowly approaching the car — ^the stretch- 
er bearers with their emaciated burden upon 
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whose pinched features death has unmistakably 
set his seal ; the attendants with measured steps 
and anxious countenances followed by the two 
mourners at this living funeral, in whom the 
evident struggles for composure are powerless 
to restrain the tears which will every now and 
then persist in flowing — can read anew the oft 
told tale of mortality and that bitter sorrow 
which ever follows in its train. 

Gently through one of the windows opened 
for the purpose the invalid is lifted and soon is 
to be seen lying comfortably in his berth se- 
renely smiling at those around him and bravely 
insisting in answer to the anxious inquiries of 
his mother and sister that "he feels quite well 
now and has experienced no fatigue/' an as- 
sertion, however, which is negatived by the 
hectic flush that paints his cheek and the hur- 
ried respiration so characteristic of this stage of 
his disease— consumption. 

How tenderly does the mother hold his thin 
white hand within her own, affecting all the 
while a tone of reassuring cheerfulness as she 
talks to him of the home to which he is return- 
ing and gently fans the expiring spark of life 
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by interesting him in all the details of those 
arrangements which have been made for his 
comfort. 

How well (she asks him) does he not remem- 
ber his own little room with its cheerful outlook 
into the sunny garden where he can watch from 
the window the children at play and dilates 
upon the probable progress made by the rose 
bushes he planted and the fruit which by this 
time will have ripened upon his favorite apple 
tree in the orchard patch ? 

What joy, she reminds him, will it be to 
receive the welcome in store for him at the 
hands of his friends, to say nothing of the 
gladness which will fill the hearts of his 
brothers. Bob and Fred, and the rest of the 
household, (even including Bruno the dog), 
when he once more appears among them. 

His sister meanwhile busies herself in at- 
tending to his wants — ^the water he craves to 
quench his burning thirst — ^the nourishment 
which he would fain reject, but which with firm 
gentleness she presses upon him as absolutely 
needful to restore his strength ; — ^the while her 
heart is silently breaking with the thoughts of 
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that inevitable hour when this brother who she 
loves so much will be beyond the need of even 
her ministrations and affection. As she moves 
hastily away to conceal her emotion, his eyes 
follow her wistfully. 

Even as we stand noting these melancholy 
details a fit of prolonged coughing ensues, 
followed by a rush of crimson fluid which falls 
upon the bed clothes, bespattering everything 
within reach and dyeing his mother's hands 
with his precious life blood. 

The breathing becomes more and more 
difficult, a livid hue overspreads his face upon 
which the death sweat now stands — ^a moment 
more and his head sinks upon his mother's 
arm. She stoops to kiss him and wipe away 
the froth from his lips — But too late!! She 
holds in her arms a lifeless corpse. 



I. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



THE PULLMAN SUPERINTENDENT AT HOME 

AND ABROAD. 

When a dog is on a chain he is always surly, 
and a close acquaintance with him under those 

# 

circumstances is not to be desired. 

As soon, however, as he is released, he sud- 
denly exchanges his ferocity for a joyous ex- 
pression of the sense of freedom and becomes 
a friend who is ready to overwhelm you with 
affection. 

The likeness between a dog and a Pullman 
superintendent is a striking one. In his office 
the latter is surliness personified, and though 
his bark is often worse than his bite, the word 
"Beware" written over the door of his sanctum 
is a necesesary precaution, especially in the 
case of those conductors and porters who from 
ignorance of his great magisterial functions 

I8S 
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enter it with undue levity, though they always 
retire with a profound conviction of the seri- 
ousness of his importance.- 

Seated in an arm-chair which is ensconced 
behind the apparently impregable fortress of a 
large office desk, the superintendent looks for 
all the world like a stern judge about to sen- 
tence a criminal to a well-deserved death, and 
his awful countenance, which is calculated to 
squelch alike the innocent and the guilty, is 
made more impressive by an icy Pullman stare 
that is apparently as much a part of the office 
furniture as the desks and tables. 

When we first interviewed this great being 
in one of the Eastern districts our awe caused 
us, in the first few moments passed in his office, 
to note mechanically — as those who are sudden- 
ly ushered into the presence of greatness often 
will — ^the smallest details connected with the 
place. 

One object which especially riveted our at- 
tention was a hand office bell, as we had heard 
it whispered that by the manipulation of this 
instrument culprits could usually foretell the 
fate in store for them. Another thing which 
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Struck US was the alacrity displayed by three 
small clerks in the outer office, who, upon the 
slightest sound, with an almost superhuman 
dexterity exchanged subdued snickering for a 
deathlike silence, broken only by the fierce 
scratching of pens over paper. 

After waiting what seemed to us an inter- 
minable time we heard footsteps, and a very 
tall, angular man, who, from his solemn aspect 
and bill-like nose, might have been taken — ^had 
he been dressed in feathers — for a very large 
duck, entered the room. 

The unearthly noise now made by the pens 
before mentioned, added to the intense devo- 
tion to duty suddenly displayed by the three 
small clerks, told us more plainly than any 
words could have done that this apparition was 
the Great Mogul himself, Mr. District Super- 
intendent Poindexter J. Snubbig, who brought 
with him into the office the regulation 
Pullman atmosphere, which appeared to cling 
to him as if desirous of excluding any of the 
ordinary everyday mixture commonly known 
as air, and conveyed by the aid of a cast-iron 
countenance the impression that smiling was 
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an absurd impossibility, which could not be se- 
riously considered even for a moment. 

As soon as he came upon the scene he cast 
an inquiring frown round the room as if to 
probe to the uttermost recesses the hearts of 
the three small clerks — ^who, however, kept 
themselves too busy to notice him — ^and then 
passed on into the inner sanctum. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated we may ex- 
plain that this dread holy of holies, the inner 
room, was an object of special aversion to 
every conductor running out of that district, 
and was called in derision the "Drawing 
Room," for by a curious coincidence the name 
"drawing room" really stands for withdrawing 
room, and such it often proved to be for those 
who were obliged to visit it and who, upon 
coming out, withdrew forever from the festive 
scene of Pullman car life. But this by the 
way. 

Everybody was now on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion, which was soon destined to walk flat- 
footed in the form of the smallest of the three 
small clerks, who, upon hearing the bell in the 
inner office ring violently, jumped two feet into 
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the air like a jack-in-the-box and fled precipi- 
tately in answer to the summons, presently re- 
turning with the intelligence that Mr. Snubbig 
required our presence. 

After presenting our credentials Mr. Snub- 
big looked us over as if we were a horse that 
he was contemplating buying, and being ap- 
parently satisfied with the scrutiny, carefully 
examined every button and seam on our new 
uniform, afterwards condescendingly inform- 
ing us that his assistant, Mr. Muttonhead, had 
instructions to put us on a run. 

Just as the interview was about to terminate 
a little incident happened which let us some- 
what into the secret of drawing-room life, for 
even as Mr. Snubbig spoke his eye caught sight 
of a paper on his desk which seemed to enrage 
him very much, as his bill instantly changed to 
a deep crimson color and he called out in an 
angry, strident voice: "Horace!" whereupon 
the small clerk once more presented himself. 

"How is this? I see there is no statement 
attached from Conductor Bumper in answer to 
the inquiry about the rubbers left by a pas- 
senger in lower lo, car Fusel Oil, which came 
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in on 8 yesterday morning. Has one been 
handed in?" To which the small clerk replied, 
with as much hesitation as if he had been asked 
whether he would have his head off or not: 
"I_I d-don't know, sir." 

"Then why the devil don't you know?" 
growled Mr. Snubbig. Here the small clerk 
trembled visibly. "Go directly and see whether 
Mr. Bumper is in the conductor's room. If he 
is, send him to me at once." 

,Now the expressive phrase "made himself 
scarce" would certainly have applied in full 
force to the small clerk, whose legs disappeared 
with him almost before Mr. Snubbig had 
ceased growling, and returned him with equal 
alacrity to the room in an incredibly short space 
of time, at the same instant ushering into the 
august presence Mr. Bumper, who was a fat, 
imperturbable looking man with a perennial 
smile, the placid nature of whose equanimity 
it was quite evident nothing could disturb. 

"How is it, Mr. Bumber, that no statement 
in answer to this letter of enquiry has been 
tui;ned in for these lost rubbers ?" crackled Mr. 
Snubbig — whose voice when irritated sounded 
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like somebody tearing oilcloth. "I have spoken 
about the carelessness of your work in this 
respect several times before. What have you 
to say in regard to your neglect in the matter?" 

Mr. Bumper's perennial smile came to his aid 
immediately, which, however, seemed to have 
an entirely opposite effect upon the superin- 
tendent, whose bill immediately began to 
change color again — always an ominous sign 
for the culprit at the bar of justice. 

"This is no laughing matter, sir. You ap- 
pear to regard it as a good joke. Damme, but I 
will g^ve you 20 demerit marks and see wheth- 
er you won't laugh on the other side of your 
mouth." 

Mr. Snubbig's rage was so infinitely amusing 
that we were surprised to see the" conductor 
leave off smiling instead of laughing outright, 
but he replied with much dignity, mingled with 
some little heat, to the foregoing bullying ha- 
rangue in effect that as the rubbers were quite 
worn out, the right one having lost half a sole 
and the left an entire heel, the porter, thinking 
them worthless, had thrown them out of the 
window; and further that as he (Mr. Bumper) 
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had but just returned from a journey of over 
I, I GO miles, he did not — ^unless it was abso- 
lutely necessary — propose to waste any time 
over a statement concerning them. 

Here was shocking depravity on the part of 
a conductor, who was clearly guilty of the 
grossest kind of insubordination. 

"Damn it, you're insulting, sir! Consider 
yourself discharged, sir !" shrieked Mr. Snub- 
big ; "or — or — ^at least I suspend you till further 
notice. You cannot be impudent to me, sir! 
Damn it ! to me, no — ^no ! ( Here P. J. S. turned 
completely round in his excitement, and swell- 
ed out visibly like a duck trying to dance the 
couchee-couchee. ) In short, there is no telling 
what dire effect his rage might have produced, 
either upon himself or his victim, had not some- 
thing happened at this moment to turn the cur- 
rent of it in another direction. 

We were just in the act of taking our depar- 
ture when a medium-sized man, with legs much 
too long for his small body — which gave him 
the appearance of walking on stilts — and gog- 
gle, protruding eyes staring out of a head that 
bore a startling^ resemblance to a diver's hel- 
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met, made his appearance, the stack of papers 
in his hand showing that he had come to see 
Mr. Snubbig on important business. This new 
arrival was Mr. Muttonhead, assistant super- 
intendent. 

"Mr. Muttonhead," squeaked P. J. S., ''by 
Heaven, this thing of letting these statements 
go till whenever conductors get ready to write 
them is played out. Do you hear me ? Played 
out ! I suspend this man — ^pointing to the mis- 
erable Bumper — ^until further notice, and take 
care that he doesn't go out until his case has 
been investigated by the division superinten- 
dent," saying which he dismissed us with a 
wave of the hand and was left alone to trans- 
act his further business with the assistant su- 
perintendent, who stood at attention to receive 
his chiefs commands. 

As we retired it was inevitable that we should 
ruminate upon the scene to which we had been 
a casual spectator — a scene in which injustice 
had triumphed and indecent bullying been 
added to give it greater relish. Therefore 
when the thought crossed our mind that 
we mig^ht have been the victim instead of 
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Mr. Bumper, we saw as clearly depicted as pos- 
sible a furious whirlwind of arms and legs, fists 
and heads, mixed up indiscriminately with 
weapons formed of office furniture, in the midst 
of which the heroic figure of Mr. Snubbig was 
seen to be receiving all kinds of uppercuts, in 
which his bill became redder than ever and 
seemed to be an object of special attention on 
the part of a phantom fist which was adminis- 
tering punishment such as is only accorded to 

punching bags. 

One morning about a month later we were 
standing by our car receiving passengers when 
who should walk up but Mr. Snubbig, in close 
conversation with his assistant, and apparently 
— for he had with him his overcoat and a trav- 
eling satchel — ^about to board our train. Not 
being very favorably impressed with Mr. S. 
upon an occasion previously mentioned, we 
were deploring our sad fate in being obliged 
to travel with him when, to our intense aston- 
ishment, he came up to us, nodded pleasantly, 
and actually said, "Gtood morning. Conductor." 
If a thunderbolt had descended upon us out of 
a clear sky our amazement could not have been 
more unfeigned. It surely could not be possi- 
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ble that this was the same Mr. Snubbig who 
had so unmercifully berated our brother Bum- 
per ! But it was so, and, still more singular to 
relate, it was never our good fortune to have 
as a passenger anyone who made himself more 
pleasant and agreeable during the time he was 
with us than the same Mr. Snubbig, handing 
us a cigar (of course to be smoked when off 
duty) and telling some spicy yarns which would 
have done credit to the most traveled commer- 
cial who ever lived. Thus it happened that we 
had just cause to cogitate over our hasty opin- 
ion of Mr. Snubbig's faults and felt heart- 
ily sorry that those conductors who are wont 
to look upon every district superintendent as 
their natural enemy could not have had the 
same opportunity as ourselves to reverse their 
verdict by seeing them "off" as well as "on" 
the chain. It would not be right, however, if we 
did not specify both the present superintendent 
of Montreal and his assistant as being in every 
sense of the word gentlemen who always treat- 
ed us, while we did our duty, as a man should 
be treated, and upon every occasion when they 
were "off" the chain, showed their apprecia- 
tion of an honest endeavor to give good service. 
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Nor would it be fair to close this chapter with- 
out a tribute to the many estimable traits which 
distinguish other superintendents of other dis- 
tricts from their disagreeable brothers. We 
can only hope that as time advances it will more 
than ever be the policy of the company to pro- 
tect the class of servants upon whom they most 
depend, from treatment such as is described in 
the foregoing chapter. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 



THE PULLMAN CONDUCTOR. 

For a long time we were unable to decide 
to what source Pullman conductors were in- 
debted for the striking characteristics which 
single them out as a class. 

The semi-military air which pervades theif 
whole being, whether in or out of uniform, told 
us a great deal, but still did not reveal the 
secret, until at last we came to the conclusion 
that, like poets and waiters, they are born, not 
made, and that it is to this remarkable accident 
of circumstances they owe all their greatness. 

Indeed, when we consider the many qualities 
which are demanded of them ; how the genius 
of an Admirable Crichton is required to sustain 
all the encyclopedic information of which they 
are obliged to be the living repositories, we 
feel instinctively that they are not like ordi- 
nary mortals who have come into the world 
merely to fill it up, but have been specially pre- 
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destined for their work; one in which, unlike 
any other calling, great pride and lowly humil- 
ity have to be excjuisitely blended. 

And yet, who that ever saw a conductor 
standing by his car receiving passengers could 
for one moment have supposed humility in 
ever so small a degree to be one of his virtues ? 
Most thoughtless people -would imagine that he 
(the conductor) was merely suffering from 
what is known as "a swelled head," and never 
stop to reflect upon the noble qualities of 
heart which might be concealed under an ap- 
parently haughty mein. 

We do not propose to attempt to do more 
than give a brief summary of the many de- 
mands made upon a Pullman conductor's intel- 
lectual capacity. Whether he is asked to quote 
a time table, Xenophon's Anabasis, or Horace's 
Odes ; find a lady's diamond ring after she has 
dropped it through the sink hole of the wash 
basin, reduce a dislocation of the jaw, or quiet 
a drunken man on the verge of delirium tre- 
mens, he is supposed to be fully equal to the 
occasion ; the embodiment of good judgment ; 
all things to all men. 
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We are quite persuaded that when the other 
world is reached Pullman conductors will have 
no trouble with St. Peter. Stern Cerberus 
though he is declared to be by those who say 
they know, he certainly will open the gate wide 
enough when he hears the magic word, "Pull- 
man," and, having found that the visitor has 
been in life a conductor of that corporation 
(superintendents, we understand, are barred 
out forever), will give the poor fellow who de- 
served so much and received so little in this 
world a cordial reception into heaven. 

At universities and other seats of learning 
knowledge and versatility receive high re- 
wards. . No sooner has a man who holds the 
chair of moral philosophy been discovered to 
be well up in geology than his emoluments 
go up at a bound, but he is rarely asked to fill 
both posts. 

How different with that other kind of seat, 
a Pullman sleeper. If a conductor is an inven- 
tor he will be asked to fill the role ; as a doctor 
he must look after his passengers ; as a lawyer, 
he will be justified in giving good advice to 
litigants not to go to law under anycircum- 
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Stance; as a mechanic he will be expected to 
know every nut and bolt on a car ; as a min- 
ister he may (we once knew a minister who 
had had some little difficulty with a lady mem- 
ber of his congregation and tried to drown his 
sorrows in the. Pullman service) ; we repeat, he 
may, if he likes, read prayers, so long as he 
makes them short. Only exercise judgment. 
This is the order ; a new way the Pullman di- 
rectorate has of saying, "You may use all your- 
abilities in our service under the strict under- 
standing that they cost us nothing extra." This 
is very convenient for passengers, who can thus 
be read to, given legal advice, entertained, get 
new inventive ideas, be prescribed for, and last, 
but not least, prayed for; all for the sum of 
the berth rate. 

As, however, no adequate idea can be formed 
of the many qualifications required of a con- 
ductor unless they be placed in direct contrast 
with his magnificent pay, we here reproduce a 
monthly balance sheet with a per contra state- 
ment. (In this case the conductor is a physi- 
cian. ) 
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Dr. the PULLMAN COMPANY in account 

April 30~-To salary for month April 165 .00 

To actinsr as a substitute to passengers for an Encyclopedia 
Britannica for thirty days 50.00 

To fee paid for medical attendance to Conductor rendered nec- 
essary on account of shock to sjrstem through repression of 
rage during altercation with abusive passenger s . 00 

To use of four languages for one month at loc per diem 3 'Oo 

To medical attendance on sick lady passenger 15 

To attending lady passenger during confinement 35 

To acting as entertainer to carload of lady Christian Endeav- 
orers en route to convention, four days and nights, at loc. .. .40 

To three days' time lost by cold caught in pyjamas nursing 
crying baby on car during night for sick mother 6.49H 

To cost of liniment necessary for ankle, sprained while trying 
to get the moon for District Superintendent's child 10 

To average monthly cost of two uniforms per annum, $26.00 
each 4.25 

To one month's room, Chicago 3.00 

To cost of existence. 30 days 16 .00 

To compensation for loss of rest and time writing useless 
statements 5 -oo 

To translation of "Quis gracilis puer" (See Horace's Odes 
Book i) for high school lady graduate interested in Latin. • • .05 

To explaining to inquisitive passenger the laws of reflection 
and refraction which govern the operation of the visual sense o . 05 

To medical attendance for cauterization of conductor's hand 
bitten by lady's sick pug dog while coaxing him to eat his 
sweetbreads i • 00 

To acquiring information necessary to explain to passengers 
the topography of country passed through : i. e.,names^ of 
trees, small rivulets, mile posts, hills, dales, cemeteries, 
mountains, fishing and hunting grounds, even stones by the 
track side 90 

To two bottles of Hostetter's Stomach Bitters, taken by con- 
ductor as tonic medicine to ward off the blues and keepup to 
full standard of capacity for the entertainment of passengers, s . 00 

To three demonstrations of pathology and morbid anatomy to 
medical student passenger, at sc X5 

To prescription necessary to set stomach right after one 
month's abuse of hurried meals, etc S5 

To one month's use of a liberal classical and scientific edu- 
cation combined with a proper sense of refiunement in the 
treatment of passengers 100.00 

Total .>258.34H 

To balance due to Conductor Sucker |X93'34H 
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WITH CONDUCTOR D. SUCKER. Cr. 

April la— By Cheque $65 oo 



By Balance. 



$193-34?^ 

Total $358. 34H 
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This account shows a great discrepancy, and 
yet we cannot say that we think there has been 
any overcharge; 25 cents is decidedly reason- 
able for attendance on a labor case, while 5 
cents apiece for demonstrations on morbid anat- 
omy may be said to be dirt cheap ; and this len- 
iency appears throughout the whole account. 
Up to date we have not received the balance, 
and probably never shall. 

Almost every profession — medicine, law, the 
church, the army, the navy, with stenogra- 
phers, clerks and mechanics galore has had 
from time to time representation in the Pull- 
man service, which would appear to be the 
Mecca of unfortunate pilgrims who have been 
overtaken on life's journey by a blizzard which 
has snowed them under and forced them, as a 
last resource, to seek the shelter of its hospita- 
ble roof. 

It is a fine service; of that there can be no 
doubt, and (joking apart) has earned the grat- 
itude of thousands. All that is required to 
make it an ideal one for the public, as for its 
conductors, is, that each successive good con- 
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duct stripe should be a step in monetary ad- 
vancement, when it will- easily attract the serv- 
ices of a class of men who will be a credit to 
themselves and the company who employs 
them. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE PULLMAN CAR PORTER. 

"Fools rush in where ^gels fear to tread.** 
We have already (in our mind's eye) relegated 
ourselves to the former category for being so 
rash as to attempt to do justice to a Pullman 
porter, and feel that this is the point where 
our wits desert us and our pen becomes para- 
lyzed. However, since we have entered upon 
the task we must perforce carry it through, but 
we are very much in the same predicament as 
the man who makes his first appearance on 
skates. To hang back is to be laughed at ! To 
go forward — well— damnation ! (It is need- 
less to describe the involuntary somersaults in 
which such a proceeding usually ends. ) 

"Foh Gawd's sake, conductah, dis here man 
in lower 6, what just got off at 47th street, 
done gib me 15 cents for all de trubble I bin 

804 
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at to fix him up eber since we left Saint Louis. 
Ef dat doan't take de cake I dunno what do. 
Ah know him! de ole sucker. Dat's ole man 
Carter what runs de bakery on State street. 
De ole debbil. Ah wish ah mah die ef ah ever 
want to saw him agin !" Thus Mr. Abe Lin- 
cum, whose sentiments, though somewhat 
crudely expressed, may be said to have more 
truth in them than poetry, illustrate the base 
ingratitude which some passengers are capa- 
ble of. 

We can conceive a man letting his wife wait 
another year for the new bonnet upon which 
she has set her affections or cutting down the 
wages of his servant of all work, but that he 
can have the heart to defraud his sleeping car 
porter of a suitable reward for services ren- 
dered passes the limit of human comprehen- 
sion. 

Continuing, Mr. Lincum gave further vent 
to his opinions, after pausing to be certain that 
he had our attention : 

"Dis yere waitin* for de money wot dem 
white foks choices to gib us potahs is about 
played out, I kin pall t^r mind de time when 
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doUahs was mo' f rekent den cents is nowdays, 
but dem good ole times is gone forebber. 
(Here Mr. Lincum heaved a deep sigh.) 

"It's a parfect owtrace, dat's wot it is, de 
way some o' dem dudes runs us about, and den 
w'en dere gwine away f orgit even to say 'thank 
yer.* I kin tell yer, Mistah Conductah, de 
Pullman comp'ny 's to blame — it's no use a 
talkin'. Why doan't dey give us cuUahed gen- 
tlemen wot we orter hab— fifty doUahs a month 
— ^and let dem white folks just keep dere mon- 
ey?" At this point Mr. Lincum's feelings be- 
came too acute for words, and he relapsed into 
a moody silence, which enabled us to cogitate 
upon his remarks and the cause thereof. 

First we tried mentally to put ourselves in 
his place and endeavored to imagine how we 
ourselves should feel if we received but $25 
per month and were teetotally dependent upon 
what Pullman patrons chose to give us for our 
expenses both at home and abroad. 

We reflected upon the popular idea of wealthy 
Pullman porters driving fast horses, living in 
houses with brown stone fronts, and all the 
other absurd fallacies that, owing to the por- 
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ter's neatness of dress, both in public and pri- 
vate, have gained considerable currency; and 
then we turned to the other side of the picture, 
and saw the porter hard at work, with the pos- 
sible exception of 3, or at most 4, hours' rest 
in the 24, dusting here, cleaning up there, 
called for about every purpose from the de- 
mand for a pin to a cuspidor or box of matches ; 
saw the indignities to which he is often sub- 
jected by overbearing or thoughtless passen- 
gers, who do not hesitate to tread upon his feel- 
ings by stigmatizing him as a "nigger." 

These and many other hardships in order 
that he may keep his occupation and support 
his family decently, have to be submitted to, 
and yet, in spite of it all, there are many pas- 
sengers who do not hesitate to insult him, and 
lower themselves, by tendering him a paltry 
dime for all his services. 

The attention which every passenger in 
a Pullman car expects, and ought to receive, 
at the hands of the porter — ^politeness, good 
humor, readiness to see what a gentleman or 
lady may want and, if possible, accommodate 
fhem, shoe shining, brushing down, etc., etc., 
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combined with a strict performance of his gen- 
eral duties of car service, and, above all, the 
ability to keep wide awake when he is a living 
corpse from want of sleep — ^all these good qual- 
ities are surely worth a quarter of any passen- 
ger's money, especially when it is considered 
that the porter's living depends upon the tip 

system. 

On some railways in England, notably the 
Midland, which runs Pullman sleeping cars, 
the porter is allowed to charge every passenger 
a fee of i shilling (25 cents). This being 
known, every one pays that amount ; sometimes 
much more, according to his ability. 

In the United States and Canada the follow- 
ing notice posted in each sleeping car would 
doubtless have the desired effect : 

^'notice to passengers. 

"The patrons of this car are respectfully in- 
formed that the porter is authorized to collect 
a fee of 25 cents for services, 1. e., shoe clean- 
ing, etc., from all gentlemen passengers, ladies 
being allowed to use their own discretion m 
the matter. Reports to the Pullman company 
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of bad service or incivility will receive prompt 
attention." 

We must, however, say with regard to this 
vexed question, that the passenger himself is 
really the only one capable of bringing about a 
solution thereof, and we cannot but think that 
by far the largest number of those habitually 
using Pullman cars will upon reflection decide 
in favor of a universal recognition of the serv- 
ices of a body of men to whom they are largely 
indebted for their comfort when they travel 
and who in the main as public servants are de- 
serving of their encouragement and support. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



THE SPOTTER. 

Note. — For the edification of those readers 
who are unfamiliar with the term which heads 
this chapter it may be explained that a ''spot- 
ter^' is a detective or special agent who is sent 
to ''spy out the land" in the interests of either 
a sleeping car or railroad company; his duty 
being that of watching (presumably unknown 
to his intended victims) the maneuvers of con-- 
ductors who might be tempted to put the com- 
pany's money into their own pocket, or to re- 
port any infraction of the rules of the ca/r 
service. 

There is nothing comic about a spotter. 

Of all beings on this earth, brute or human, 
he is, perhaps, the only one of whom it may be 
said that he is entirely devoid of any humorous 
characteristics. 

Some dogs when they wag their tails dis- 
cover excessively amusing traits ; and even aud- 

810 
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itors and attorneys, in spite of their dry-as-dust 
composition from the very fact that they are 
walking balance sheets — stiff as the lines of 
their own ledgers, or human editions of the an- 
cient parchment documents so dear to the legal 
heart — warrant the supposition that there is 
in existence at least a modicum of quaint hu- 
mor which will repay a consideration of their 
peculiarities. 

Not so, however, with the spotter. He is 
merely a grim fact, and when he boards a car 
is as welcome as an undertaker would be at a 
wedding breakfast. 

The blood and thunder literature which is 
manufactured for boys in the shape of detective 
stories at a cent a copy might be searched in 
vain for his equal in point of cunning and pow- 
er of dissimulation; but in spite of that, and 
notwithstanding all the precautions used by the 
secret service agency who sends him out, he is 
generally known wherever he goes, 

A close study of the spotter and his habits 
enables us to say that he usually stands in the 
same relation to a conductor as the ostrich who 
hides its head in the sand but leaves its body 
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fully visible does to the hunter. There is no 
real concealment, which the spotter himself 
often realizes, becoming very uneasy when he 
knows that it is he himself who is "spotted." 

Those of our readers who have been at sea, 
round Cape Horn or in extreme northern lati- 
tudes, know what it is to come within a few 
miles of an iceberg. Thpre is a sense of chilli- 
ness pervading the atmosphere which no other 
circumstance of time, place or weather can pro- 
duce; a warning which has often saved ships 
from an untimely fate by collision with one 
of these sea monsters. 

The spotter, like the iceberg, is environed by 
an indefinable air which inevitably apprises the 
conductor of his presence and puts him (the 
conductor) on his guard. Thus does Provi- 
dence temper the wind to the shorn lamb. 

The subject of our sketch is usually a man 
of from 30 to 45 years of age (in rare cases 
50 or over), without any peculiarity of dress 
to distinguish him, but trade marked with a 
furtive, secretive look, that is doubtless born 
of his own knowledge that he is what he is. 
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It is a hard matter for the public executioner 
to conceal his identity, and equally so for a 
spy, whose life is passed in a disgusting espion- 
age of the acts of others, and who only holds 
his position by virtue of his ability to find a 
flaw in the character or methods of the man 
he is sent out to watch. If those who fell at 
the hands of the executioner or the spotter were 
alone the guilty, their calling would be suffi- 
ciently odious; but when it is considered that 
they have many times been the instruments of 
punishment of the innocent, words become to- 
tally inadequate to do justice to their crimes, 
which are, unfortunately, legalized. 

Let us note the actions of one of these spot- 
ters on duty, who shall serve as a typical speci- 
men of his class. 

We will suppose ourselves standing by the 
car steps receiving passengers at the terminus 
of Great Growler ford, the train just about to 

start. 

A man comes up hurriedly, jumping on at 
the last moment, telling us that he wants a 
berth to Howling Junction, and in answer to 
our question why he did not buy a berth ticket 
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at the office explains curtly that he had no 
time. (This is in itself suspicious.) 

When he enters the car he always (if he can 
do so) takes a seat in the second section on 
either side of the rear end of the sleeper, from 
which point of vantage he can see all that goes 
on, watching the porter make up the berths at 
night or that he uses his duster in the daytime, 
and that the conductor issues checks to every 
passenger, et6, etc. (Here the little word et- 
cetera stands for something and will be re- 
ferred to later on in the sketch. ) 

He (the spotter) is usually silent and very 
rarely talks to any one, apparently being deep- 
ly absorbed in a book or newspaper, over the 
top of which he can observe how affairs are 
going on. 

Presently we approach to take his fare, and 
as we hand him the berth check note the scru- 
tiny he bestows upon it to ascertain that it is 
issued according to instructions before con- 
signing it to his pocket, which his orders re- 
quire him to do. 

In appearance he is a wall-eyed man with a 
pallid, cadaverous face the shape of a flatiron— - 
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just the right kind for a dissecting-room table 
— ^and his ability to keep one eye on his book 
while the other is searching the hearts and ac- 
tions of the conductor and porter renders him 
doubly dangerous. 

After a pow-wow between ourselves and the 

porter we decide that he is "one of them 

, sah" (for this speech the 

porter is responsible), and we make our plans 
for a little secret service on our own account 
when he goes to bed, which, thank the Lord, 
he at last does, with all the blessings we can 
think of showered on him as a parting bene- 
diction. 

As soon as he is fast asleep the customs in- 
spector comes on board and the spotter's whole 
outfit is critically examined. Are his shoes 
from Chicago? Yes, sure enough, bought at 
the Hub. His coat bears Rothschild's label; 
his hat comes from Siegel & Cooper's, and, to 
make assurance doubly sure, his papers are 
scrutinized, showing that he carries blank re- 
ports for some detective agency. 

That settles him. His papers are usually torn 
up and scattered to the four, or, in fact, all 
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the winds that ever blow at one time, and he 
has been known mysteriously to lose his satch- 
el, dropped, it may have been, through a slight 
trembling of the porter's hand as he opened a 
window. 

Upon rare occasions we have met another 
type of spotter, whom we must allude to, who 
is infinitely more dangerous and to be feared 
than the foregoing specimen. 

This is the genial, talkative one. 

He is (or says he is) a commercial traveler, 
and indulges in drummers* yams to give color 
to his lie, talking freely with the other passen- 
gers, to whom he dilates upon the conditions of 
trade in general. He asks the conductor, in 
the most jovial manner, to have a drink with 
him, and smilingly hands up his flask, which, 
of course, the conductor from motives of pru- 
dence will always refuse, no matter by whom 
oflfered. Sometimes this wily spotter suggests 
to the conductor that as he (the spotter) "is 
all right," it would be well to put the berth 
money in his own (the conductor's) pocket, 
which temptation, it need not be said, is re- 
fused. However, it sometimes happens the con- 
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ductor is himself a jolly good fellow, makes 
the spotter fall in love with him, and success- 
fully turns the tables, when a good report can 
be surely counted on. 

The etceteras which can form the basis of a 
spotter's report and cause endless trouble and 
annoyance to even good conductors who know 
and do their duty are legion. 

These are a few : If the porter failed to use 
chamois leather when he took down or put up 
berths (some car cleaner had stolen it) ; blacked 
shoes in smoking room (could find no room 
anywhere else) ; was surly in demeanor (only 
averaged lo cents a passenger last trip) ; was 
not out at stopping stations (no one was ever 
known to take sleeper here) ; did not use step- 
ping box in putting up berths (too tall, if he 
had done so his head would have gone through 
car roof) ; did not give lady her change before 
two minutes when he could have given it in 
one; did not work fast enough (the poor man 
was covered with perspiration and worked like 
a beaver) ; slept on duty (worn out with a hard 
i8 hours' journey) ; impudent to passenger 
who did not give him a tip (this passenger's 
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boots had about two tons of mud on them) ; 
let some dust come into car (it was summer 
time, down south) ; had on wilted collar (ther- 
mometer at 90) ; had on celluloid collar 
(against the rules). Conductor was not polite 
to passengers (had three cars full of extra- 
double-distilled cranks and stiffs) ; was not out 
at station to receive passengers (snowing heav- 
ily or raining in torrents and wind blowing 100 
miles an hour) ; smoking-room was dirty and 
littered with towels (had been cleaned every 
five minutes all day) ; gave wrong directions to 
passenger (spotter could not hear what was 
said ) ; went into drawing-room with young 
widow and shut the door (conductor's name 
may be Dennis this time, though he only took 
her in answer to a request to see drawing- 
room) ; berth curtains were not V shaped, 
showing upper berths, as required by the regu- 
lations (curtains disarranged by passenger get- 
ting out the lower berth) ; no water in car in 
the morning to wash with (passenger had let 
the water out in the night unknown to the con- 
ductor) ; walked about with coat unbuttoned 
(thermometer 90 in shade) ; talked too much 
to young lady passenger (conductor tried to 
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get rid of spotter's memory); failed to give 
passenger berth check (conductor's name near- 
ly Dennis again) ; took spotter's money and 
failed to give him berth check (conductor's 
name fully established as Dennis this time. 
Game is up. 

To attempt to enumerate the hundred and 
one etceteras for which a spotter can report a 
conductor would be like attempting to count 
the snow flakes during a terrible blizzard. 

The last and most deadly of the spotter tribe 
is the "female," who is relatively the "cobra" 
of the species, the others being respectively a 
rattlesnake and viper, all, of course, poisonous. 
The outward characteristics of the female spot- 
ter vary with the amount of "cussedness" in 
her disposition, but she usually strikes her pois- 
oned fangs into a conductor after having "fas- 
cinated" him much in the same manner as a 
snake does a bird. The poor conductor, who 
is led to believe her absolutely charming, passes 
the most pleasant hour of his life in the draw- 
ing-room (in a mild or desperate flirtation as 
the case may be), and only realizes his mistake 
when he receives the fatal envelope which con- 
tains his discharge. 
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In conclusion it may be asked with some rea- 
son whether the bad moral effect produced 
upon employes by such methods of espionage 
is not responsible for much of the ill-feeling 
and disposition to retaliate at all hazards which 
is known to exist among some classes of rail- 
road men. 

To pay well those who fill responsible posi- 
tions involving the trust of money is going far 
towards insuring the fulfilment of that trust, 
but if in addition the consciousness of being 
in possession of the entire confidence of the em- 
ployer be added, there are few to be found 
base enough to take advantage of it. 

We hear a railroad official exclaim : What ! 
do without spotters? It can't be done. Men 
will always steal. To which we reply that when 
an express company, for instance, pays $65 or 
$70 per month to an employe who every day 
handles packages containing thousands of dol- 
lars we can understand the spotter to be a 
necessity. 

Pay the same trusted employe $150 per 

month and give him to understand that his pay 

. will increase with his years of fidelity, and the 

spotter's occupation will be a thing of the past. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



NEWSBOYS. 



Webster's definition of a paradox is "some- 
thing seemingly absurd, yet true in fact"; in 
short, a contradiction. 

The newsboy is a living example of a para- 
dox. 

He is everybody's friend and at the same 
time their bitterest enemy; the former when 
you want something to read; the latter when 
you want to be left alone in peace to read it. 

It is very hard when your tears are begin- 
ning to flow freely at the pathetic account (in 
your book) of the reunion of the lovers and 
you hang upon every tender word that Charles 
is whispering to Mary after so many years of 
cruel separation, that your emotion should be 

rudely broken in upon by the harsh cry in a 

m 
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nasal monotone of "Figs!" "Candy!" "Ap- 
ples!" Cigarettes!" and that you should have 
to turn your chastened thoughts into a medley 
of internal swear words on account of the in- 
terruption. 

Or it may be that you are trying your best 
to keep intact the last dollar you have left in 
your possession and a specious newsboy with a 
malicious grin places in your hand the very 
book you have been wanting to read for months, 
causing you to part with 50 cents of your 
money there and then. 

These inflictions, however, are mere trifles 
compared with the "Souvenir" nuisance, which 
is ably represented by a fiend who invariably 
boards the train at some point sufficiently far 
removed from the souvenir's scene of action 
to cause you to wonder what on earth you want 
it for. You have just joined the train at Lon- 
don, Ontario, and have taken your seat but a 
very few moments when along comes a half 
man half boy with a Satanic cast of counte- 
nance, bearing a tray upon which is tempting- 
ly displayed brooches, stick pins, shells and 
paper weights, not to mention the everlasting 
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"souvenir spoon"; all of them stamped or 
painted ^ith a picture illustrative of Niagara 
Falls. 

Niagara Falls ! Great heavens 1 You do not 
want any souvenir of Niagara Falls, as you 
made their acquaintance years ago and many 
times since, and you have also years ago made 
the acquaintance of and been harassed by an 
unending procession of newsboys and their 

sons and grandchildren unto the third and 
fourth generation, who still strive to impress 
upon you every time you go this way the im- 
portance which attaches to the purchase of a 
spoon or pin as a memento not of Niagara 
Falls, but of your former tortures in fending 
off the all persuasive eloquence of the enemy 
who so relentlessly pursues you. 

At last, after watching with an uneasy feel- 
ing the progress through the car of this prince 
of salesmen and noting the studied attitude 
that he assumes as he nears his prey, you 
see him coming toward you. What shall 
you do? Your fate is sealed if you delay to 
flee. No, you do not want to be disturbed, 
and so sit still and your retreat is neatly cut oflf 
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while he proceeds to sprinkle the salt on which 
he depends to catch you. 

Newsboy (speaking like a talkii^ machine 
wound up for a certain length of time) : "Good 
morning let me show you this (hands you the 
fatal spoon) here is a scene from nature's 

grandest effort on this spoon you will perceive 
is a picture of the cave of the winds that fearful 
and wonderful product of the centuries which 
when you enter it makes your heart turn pale 
and cheeks stop still and also the beautiful shell 
which I hold in my hand showing the little 
steamer maid of the mist as she appears when 
approaching the falls observe the play of sun- 
light so beautifully here depicted and those 
rainbow tints which put to shame the great 
masterpieces of art as depicted by our house 
painters now you should not neglect this golden 
opportunity (spoken very low and with bated 
breath) for the sake of your dear ones at home 
who when they sup their tea out this spoon or 
place this delicate shell upon their dressing 
table will be able to recall in fancy's eye the 
magic wonders of god's great works (machine 
nearly run down) I do not ask you I do not 
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implore you to buy them it rests with your- 
self now is your golden opportunity if you 
let it pass it is gone forever. At this point 
you apostrophize heaven itself in your great 
agony and heartily wish this fiend was gone 
forever, souvenirs and all, to the bottom of 
Hell's Gate or the whirlpool of the Niagara 
rapids — ^the last perhaps being the most fitting 
grave for the nuisance which bears its name. 

He stops at this time to take breath, and is 
watching with a mephisto-like leer the effect 
of his "spiel" upon your susceptible heart. 

You struggle bravely to resist him, and are 
nearly successful, when, with a soft but devil- 
ish, cat-like manner, he hands you (as a last 
resort) a silver gilt maple leaf stick pin, beau- 
tifully enameled. You look at it. It is very 
pretty, and as you think how pleased little 
Janey would be with it you are lost. You 
capitulate, buy it, and pay $1.50 for something 
which would have been dear at 80 cents. 

It is but right, however, that we should look 
dispassionately at the other side of the news- 
boy's picture. 

What a drearj journey would it be that was 
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shorn completely of his attention and allure- 
ments. We should certainly feel deeply be- 
reaved. No book or paper to be had for love 
or money, except at a junction point, perhaps 
I GO miles away. Our stock of chewing gum 
exhausted and not even a banana, packet of 
chocolate, or some apples to enliven the tedium 
of the slowly moving hours. 

Then again, fancy the horrible position of 
the smoker who has accidentally come away 
without his cigar case. He is utterly ruined, 
without comfort, without hope, and all he can 
do is look out of the window at the passing 
landscape and curse his ill luck. 

No, take the newsboy altogether, he is a nec- 
essary accompaniment of every well equipped 
train that runs; is, nine times out of ten, a 
good, genial fellow, and as we part with him 
here can only hope that he may long run not 
only to torment us, but to serve us with com- 
forts, without which the shortest journey would 
be rendered miserable. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



THE PULLMAN TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

1. Thou shalt not cause thy car service man 
to work continuously for eighteen hours and 
expect him to keep awake all the time. 

2. Thou shalt not give thy conductor $65.00 
per month for duties which would not be too 
well paid at $100.00, after all the responsi- 
bilities of his position are considered; nor 
place a premium on dishonesty by such insuf- 
ficient remuneration upon the plea that it makes 
no difference, since he would steal anyhow. 

3. Thou shalt not degrade thy servant by 

pursuing him with "spotters," but shall expend 

the money now used in secret service to better 

thy servant's condition and place him above 

temptation. 
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4. Thou shalt not make rules which it is 
well nigh impossible to carry out, and which if 
followed cause thy servant to look foolish or 
get into hot water with passengers, and then 
when anything arises jump on thy servant 
instead of the passenger. 

5. Thou shalt not allow a district or other 
superintendent to treat thy servant like a dog 
and then be surprised into discharging him 
for insubordination when he resents such 

treatment 

6. Thou shalt not take away the little rest 
or "lay over" to which ihy servant, who is on 
the road every night, is justly entitled. 

7. Thou shalt not employ the best years of 
thy servant's life in vain, but as his good con- 
duct stripes increase mark thy sense thereof by 
a corresponding increase in his salary, thereby 
giving him the means of providing for his old 
age. 

8. Thou shalt not forget that a conductor 
who well and faithfully performs his duties as 
between thee and the public has a distinct claim 
upon thy consideration at all times. 
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9. Thou shalt establish a system of prizes, 
to be given annually to those conductors and 
porters whose record on each division is the 
best, and shalt do away with demerit marks, 
which are often unjustly awarded over com- 
paratively trivial matters, and in addition cause 
feelings on the part of thy servants which it is 
not well for them or thy service that they 
should experience. 

10. Lastly, thou shalt endeavor at all times 
so to encourage intelligence, tact, politeness, 
and the numerous qualifications thy servants 
should possess, that the tone of thy service shall 
be raised and attract men of a high standard 
thereto, and shalt cause those entering the serv- 
ice to submit to an examination which shall 
test their general fitness for the duties required 
of them. 

In this manner shalt thou do and enhance 
thereby the value of thy already admirable 
service to the public good and thy stock which 
is on the market. 

THE END. 



